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THE NURSE AS “BUSMAN” 


ing little article on the abuse of the stimulant 
alled 
es of the craftsman is to discuss the mys- 


()* page 982 of this issue we publish an interest- 


“shop.”” While one of the chief 
pleasur 
teries of 
doubt: 
refrail 


must 


the craft with an equal, there is un- 
lly a time to talk “shop” and a time to 
but what these times are the individual 
ettle for herself. Perhaps the best safe- 
guard against temptation, for the profession as a 
whole, is that each should cultivate at least one 
imterest entirely unconnected with her work. 

The writer of the article deals only with the evils 
of “shop ”’ as between nurses, but we would point 
out that by avoiding the society of members of 
her profession while on holiday, the nurse does not 
necessarily escape this form of excess. Lay friends 
and acquaintances will almost certainly’ try to 
Suit their conversation to her supposed interests, 
fven if they do not regard her as a walking medical 
*ncycloprdia. In the series of “ Daily Grumbles ” 





now appearing in the “ Morning Post,” a nurse 
complains that she is bombarded with questions 
pertaining to medicine or surgery, enquiries being 
invariably prefaced in the following manner : 
“ Now, being a nurse, .’’ “ People forget,’’ she 
says, “that it is our pleasurable duty to deal 
with these facts for eleven months out of qyery 
year, and that during the twelfth we prefer, 
generally speaking, to converse on other topics 
outside our work.”’ 

Here the difficulty is to distinguish between 
legitimate desire for information and other things; 
remembering always that, as we have many times 
remarked in these pages, it is well that the lay 
public should take an interest in the conditions 
under which the profession works. Again, general 
rules are useless. We would suggest only that the 
painless turning of a conversation is an art worthy 
to be cultivated. 

The deft parrying of an untimely question 
should present no difficulties to the woman trained 
from the first day of her entrance into her training 
school—if not before—in the exercise of tact. The 
possibilities, moreover, are fortunately not ex- 
hausted with the classic ‘ The night is fine : 
do you admire the view?’ The ball of conver- 
sation can be so placed that it is difficult for the 
opposing player to retrieve it—a great game! 

On conversation with intimates, Miss Winifred 
James wrote interestingly in a newspaper the other 
day—‘‘ that drifting talk, without plan, yet full 
of direction; the reality of living in a core of under- 
standing, of living by one’s roots rather than as a 
seed blown here and there by the storm of cir- 
cumstance.” 

The writer of the article which suggested these 
reflections closes with a piece of sound advice 
addressed to younger nurses, that “ the best way 
to spend a holiday is to do exactly the opposite of 
what one does while at work.’’ This is equally 
applicable to older professional women. But they, 
probably, have learnt long ago, perhaps by ex- 
perience, the necessity for seeking that entire 
change of scenery, occupation and conversation 
on which “ A.S.”’ insists. 

On one point we are inclined to break a lance 
with her. Provided two or more nurses are agreed 
on the necessity for an escape from the familiar 
topics and surroundings, we can see no reason 
why they should not enjoy a holiday together! 
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NURSING NOTES 


THE REGISTERED UNIFORM 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing on this subject in 
our ‘‘ Problems and Opinions’’ columns, says, 


“My book of instructions does not say anything ! 


about the storm-cap not being permitted with 
coat-frock or coat and skirt.” This is so. But 
it is obvious that a storm-cap is intended to be 
worn in a storm, or in 
conditions. As we wrote in a previous note on the 
subject (July 23), “ we understand that the storm- 
cap was designed specially for district nurses whose 


duties require them to cycle, or for nurses travelling | 
overseas, and was not intended for daily use with | 


the coat-frock or coat and skirt.” It is a question 
of suitability. With regard to the latter part of 
“‘ Blackbird’s ”’ letter, there has been no “ threat ”’ 
to call in registered uniform! What we wrote was, 
““ We look to all nurses who wear the State uniform 
to uphold the efforts which are being made to 
obtain a right public opinion towards our profes- 


sion by keeping strictly to the rules issued by the | 


General Nursing Council. If this is not done, an 
appeal should be made to that Council to call in 
all State uniforms and to issue no more permits 
for its purchase.”’ 


SALARIES AT BAGTHORPE 


FRoM time to time the salaries of the nursing 
staff at Bagthorpe Infirmary, Nottingham, have 
come up for discussion, and recently a special 
committee was appointed to review the scale. We 
learn that this committee has now presented its 
report, and that at the September meeting a 
revised scale will be submitted for acceptance by 
the Guardians. It is stated that the appointment 
of a tutor-sister, at a minimum salary of £120, 
will be necessary as soon as the extensions to the 
nurses’ home are completed and additional staff 
engaged. It is proposed that the house sister's 
salary shall be increased from {110 to £120; and 
that the minimum salaries of the night and V.D. 
ward sisters at’ present receiving {85 shail 
be {90, rising to £100. For the midwifery ward 
sister (now {80) the new scale gives {85 rising to 
£100; for ‘‘ other sisters’ (now {65—{80) £70— 
{90. Staff nurses’ salaries remain at {50—{60, 
the yearly increment being £5 instead of £2 10s., 


For probationers (now £20—{35) 
the minimum becomes £25, rising by {5 


£5 per 
annum to £40. 


as at present. 


It will be observed that for ward 
sisters and staff nurses the Bagthorpe minima are 
still considerably below those recommended by 
the College of Nursing. In the scale published in 
our issue of January 8, the minima for hospitals of 
over 500 beds (Bagthorpe has 750) are {85—{120 
for ward sisters and {60—{70 for staff nurses. 
On the other hand, the salaries suggested for 
probationers are above the College scale (£18, 


other adverse weather | 


between the student and the fully trained \iurse. 
We await with interest the decision of the Noiting- 
ham Guardians, as it appears that the scale :s not 
to be adopted without discussion. 


COMFORTING ! 


MAny nufses’ holidays have been miarred this 
summer by weather not only bad but treacherous, 
Is it worse, we wonder, to be lured by a brilliant 
mornifig to a lovely but isolated spot where the 
afternoon’s downpour can do its worst, or to 
drag about a load of wraps through hours of 
sunshine, misled’ by ‘the wet grey outlook of 
breakfast-time? .~It is consoling to know that 
according to the Director of the Observatory of 
Bourges, one of the leading meteorologists in 
France, there will be better weather in 1931. 
The worst will be over next year, and there will 
be a gradual improvement for the following 
three years, with a real summer in 1934! 


THE TIME TO MARRY 


Mrs. Cooxe-Hurte, hon. secretary of the 
Somerset County Nursing Association, address- 
ing the annual meeting of the Bath Nursing 
Institute, referred to the very large number of 
nurses annually lost to the profession through 
marriage. Though she thought it highly 
desirable that nurses should marry, she felt that 
the majority would be wise if they would waita 
little longer after finishing their training. Ev 
dently her view is that hospital training 
is practically wasted if a nurse gives up pro 
fessional work after a very few years, and that 
wives and mothers should be trained by methods 
less elaborate and costly. On the other hand, 
some people clamour that the married nurse 
shall not be permitted to make use of her training 
in paid employment. At a recent debate the 
ex-Mayoress of Belfast brought forward the 
ancient argument that a man should support his 
wife, that two salaries should not go into one 
house; also, we presume, that matrimony is 4 
full-time job for any woman. Nothing will com 
vince holders of these views that the employers 
sole concern should be the efficiency of the 
worker, and that it is for the husband and wile, 
and for no one else, to decide how the ho: sehold 
shall be financed aud organised. 


NURSING ON THE VELDT 


ForMED as a South African memorial to King 
Edward VII., the King Edward Order of Nurses 
is doing admirable work throughout the Union, 
especially in small and remote homes on th: veldt, 
making. motherhood easier, healthy child 
more certain, and the rearing of a virile race” 
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Nursing Notes—Cont. 

pride and importance. At a recent meeting of the 
Council of the Order, when Lord Athlone, the 
Governor-General, presided and Princess Alice 
Countess of Athlone was present, special mention 
was made of the need for more trained midwives. 
Both the maternal and the infant mortality rate 
are still too high. The Order includes coloured 
and native nursing in its activities, but this side 
of the work cannot be developed, owing to ‘lack 
of funds. At present;St. Monica’s Home,, Cape- 
town, is stated to be the only place in the Union 
where coloured girls can be trained as midwives. 


7? 





NURSES’ FUND FOR NURSES 


Founded by “* The Nursing Times” in 1925 





Shieets : Vo cee Oaee on bate 

ally or specially trained, any form con- 

Scored acstanary ty the coenmdiien, ond to extabtieh homes 
for such nurses. 


ases are alwayS coming in, and we badly need 
help them. We know our readers will be glad 
that the old fully trained nurse who was found 
imon lodging-house has now been placed by us in 
where she will be well cared for. Another sad 
1 trained nurse, a widow, hopelessly ill and with 
ldren to support, has received help from us and 
old training school, to which we appealed. For 
nurse (blind) we have obtained through a doctor 
regular pension, and now we are hoping to get a 
for an old nurse of 70 through another friend. 
ve to thank this week Messrs. Coleman & Co., 
prietors of Wincarnis, and Messrs. H. K. Lewis, 
al publishers, for cheques, and the Veno Drug 
second gift of 5,000 book matches, which have 
sale among our friends and thus add a nice sum 
inds 
Hon. SEc. 


Donations to August 16, 1927 


|. Robertson, Lee, S.E.13_... 

ne, Hampstead Way, N.W.11 
Miss M. M. Lane, Camber, near Rye ine 
*Matt ind Nursing Staff, Burton-on-Trent 

il Infirmary oa 

taff, Royal Sussex County Hospital, 
tthews, Royal Sussex County Hos- 
aa Brighton a <a ¥ oe 
Messrs K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., Gower Place, 
Ww. 40 m = a me 
Yr.C. \\. Morris, O.B.E., Nottingham Place, W. 
Anon nchester ee Pes sis me 
Matr d Nursing Staff, Highgate Hospital 
_— Coleman & Co., Ltd., Wincarnis Works, 


nit 


acknowledged az an 2,289 


"Earmarked £2,302 


; All sub criptions, letters and applications for collecting 
2 to be addressed : The Hon. Secretary, Nurses’ Fund 
—" _C.0. Taz Nursine Times, St. Martin’s Street, 

ion, W.C.2, ues and postal orders to be made 
Payable to “ Nurses’ Fund for Nurses.” 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
Lonpon, August 17, 1927. 


HILE staying with her brother, Lord Cambridge, 
at Shotton Hall, near Shrewsbury, the Queen 
visited several places of interest, including 

Shrewsbury Castle and Guildhall, and has made pur- 
chases at various curiosity shops. The King is the | 
guest of the Duke of Devonshire at Bolton Abbey this | 
week, for the grouse shooting, 

Both German airmen failed on August l5inthe attempt | 
to fly the Atlantic from east to west. The monoplane | 
Europa was forced to turn back after 30 minutes’ 
flight over the North Sea, owing to sudden engine 
trouble, while her sister monoplane, the Bremen, was 
obliged by weather conditions to return after being in | 
the air 22 hours. 

Further fighting has occurred between the Italian 
troops in Cyrenaica and insurgent tribesmen. The 
insurgents have lost heavily. 

Farmers of the North-West of America are harvesting 
the best grain crop in the history of the territory. 

A wireless programme broadcast on August 13 from 
Eindhoven, Holland, was clearly heard in Australia. 

Bengal coal-mining companies are experimenting | 
with wireless as a means of communication under- | 
ground. 

Eighteen girls workjng in a flour-mill at Diisseldorf | 
were taken seriously ill after the mill had been gassed 
in an attempt to exterminate rats. 

A stray practice torpedo caused a panic among 
bathers at Mourillon, near Toulon, on August 12. It | 
ran into a rock, but no one was hurt. 
‘This week, for the first time, the public is given an 
opportunity of inspecting a group of warships in Ports- 
mouth Harbour. 

At Clerkenwell on August 15 a runaway horse fell 
into an area, and its head and front legs went through 
the window of 4 kitchen. After kicking several 
articles of furniture. and crockery to pieces it was 
finally led out by thd)front door. 

Two convicts, believed to have been, aided by a 
woman, escaped from Strangeways Prison, Manchester, 
on August 15. They sawed with a file through a bar 


of their cells, and climbed over a wall, letting them- 
| selves down with a wire rope. A motor-car was 


waiting to take them away. 

Many workmen are engaged in clearing away the 
wreckage of the building in Cornhill, London, occupied 
by the Commercial Union Assurance Company. Pre- 


| parations are proceeding for demolishing the unsafe 
| parts. 


No further collapse is expected. Cornhill will 
probably be closed to traffic for two months. 

Work preliminary to the building of the new Lambeth 
Bridge has been begun. It consists of widening and 
raising the approaches on both sides of the river. 

Mrs. Susannah Crane, an inmate of Edmonton 
Infirmary, celebrated her 100th birthday. She had 
her hair “‘ bobbed ”’ and went for her first motor-coach 
ride 18 months ago. 

August 16 was the month’s 13th day of rain and 
llth consecutive day with rain in the London area. 
In the 56 days since June 22 rain has fallen in London 
j Nearly twice the normal fall for the first 
half of the month has been registered at Kew. Every 
month save May, when there was a drought, has been 
well above the average in rainfall. 

What Do You Think ? 

There are vitamins in book values as well as in food 
values.—Dr. Arthur Compton- Rickett. 

I dislike being pessimistic; but I dislike still more 
hiding my head inthe sand in order not to see the 
frightening face of truth.—Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

Openly or not, every human being likes to get a 
bargain.— Miss Edith Shackleton. 


General Knowledge 
Describe two scientific inventions which have | 


| added comfort to the modern home. 
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TO HEALTH* 


J. H. Crosskey, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., Anaesthetist, Children’s Hospital, Birmingham, and 
Medical Officer, Floodgate Street Maternity and Child Welfare Centre. 


(Concluded) 


OW to summarise: we have seen that proper 
N food must contain proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats, salts, water and vitamins, the activating 
agents; that insufficient first-class proteins cause 
the disease pellagra; insufficient Vitamin A and D 
rickets; B, beri-beri, and C, scurvy. All definite 
diseases with a definite cause. You may say, 
“ Yes, we see all that, but why bother so much? 
It is all very interesting and useful for instrict- 
ing patients, and as so many children are affected, 
rickets certainly is of national importance. But 
take ourselves. We are no longer children, and 
so will not get rickets; we eat fruit, and there- 
fore will not have scurvy, while as for beri-beri, 
it is unheard-of in England.” This is all true, 
so far as it goes, but before assuming that all 
is well, you must carry the argument a stage 
further. If definite are caused by 
absolute shortage of fundamental principles in 
diet, may not others, though less pronounced, be 
due to a relative insufficiency’ It cannot be said 
that the English as a people have a fine physique. 
remembers the outcry during the last war 
those who were abso- 
while in France the 
those from the 
have never 


diseases 


( De 
about the C3 population 
lutely unfit for soldiering ; 
between our men and 
Dominions was most striking. I 
a finer body of men than the Ist Division 
\nzac Corps marching from Albert to 
tres. May not such conditions be partly 
to a faulty diet? 
\gain, one knows of many who are never quite 
perchance, from chronic consti 


contrast 


seen 


ell, suffering, 
pation, attacks of indigestion, or decayed teeth, 
the last of which has been definitely proved by 
Professor Mellanby to be due to faulty diet in 
vouth. Sir George Newman reckons, from 
tatistics collected from panel practices in 1924, 
that out of every 1,000 patients, 118 see their 
doctor for diseases of the digestive system, while 
of 1,000 cases in one of the big London hos- 
vitals 243 had been admitted for similar 
complaints. These figures seem very high, but 
one has only to think of all the patients in 
hospital with appendicitis, gastric or duodenal 
ulcer, gall-stones or cancer of some part of the 
alimentary tract, to realise how true they must be. 
Many likewise, develop catarrhal 
complaints 
infectious fevers, or tuberculosis, or rheumatism, 
and though no one can say that such conditions 
are due to bad food, yet obviously a well-balanced 
liet must, by improving the general health, raise 


] 


pec yple, 


immunity against the germs of disease. 





*A lecture arranged by the Sister-Tutors’ Section, given 
at the College of Nursing Annual Meeting at Birmingham. 


influenza, bronchitis, pneumonia—or 


Sir George Newman says in his “ Outline of 
the Practice of Preventive Medicine”: “ \Vhile 
it is true that the death-rate is declining, and 
decimating scourges and famines are a thing of 
the past, at least as regards the British Islands, 
we cannot escape from the conclusion that there 
remains a serious amount of preventable sickness 
and avoidable disablement, the tendency of which 
must inevitably be to undermine the physical 
stamina of the people and reduce their capacity,” 
May not some of this sickness be due to improper 
food ? 

Now let us consider whether or not the diet of 
the people does coincide with our standard and, 
if it does not, how it might be improved and 
whether such an improvement might be of 
benefit. Here we can only deal in averages, but 
it may be safely said, I think, that the following 
represents a fairly average diet among the poor 
classes in England: white bread, cakes and pud- 
dings made from white flour, milk-puddings of 
sago, tapioca, or polished rice, the milk of course 
being boiled ; potatoes, jam and sugar, cheese and 
tea are consumed in as large a measure as the 
purse allows; to these may be added a little meat, 
usually muscle; boiled vegetables, mostly cab 
bage; a little milk and butter and, as luxuries, 
fruit and eggs. Here is a diet woefully deficient 
in many most important items. There is practr 
cally no Vitamin B, and there are only ver 
limited quantities of A and C; the proteins are 
low and the salts are largely removed from the 
vegetables by boiling, The bulk of the food 
consists of starches and carbohydrates, which are 
present in excess. To this basal diet the better-oll 
add more meat, fish, more white bread, eggs, 
butter and fruit. Here the proteins as well a 
the carbohydrates tend to excess; Vitamin .\ ane 
C are more abundant, though, as the fruit course 
usually comes at the end of a long and heavy 
meal, C may still be relatively low. Owing 
the prevalence df white bread and the boiling 
vegetables, Vitamin B and salts are hardly 
present. Remember, too, what I said earlier ol 
the dangers of excess of white flour which, with- 
out the alkaline salts and roughage, leads to 
acidity, fermentation in the bowel, constipation 
of sugar, with its tendency to irritate the st mach, 
create a false appetite and lead to over-eating 
and of proteins with their poisonous ae 
acids. To get the best nourishment out of 1008 
our meals must contain a proportion of all 
essentials—must, in other words, be_ well 
Here is a suggested menu which 1 





balanced. 
so balanced. 
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in Relation to Health— Contd. 
Breakfast 


ip or two of tea or coffee with milk; oat- 
orridge, lightly cooked ; fruit ; whole-meal 

stone-ground bread or toast with butter and 

honey is better than jam or marmalade. 


Lunch 


may be a light meal on working days and, 
avier one is to be taken in the evening, 
‘t contain meat, In cold weather: vege- 
table soup made with peas, beans or lentils, or 
milk and vegetable soup. Vegetable dish or 
omelette ; whole-meal bread or biscuit, butter and 
fresh or dried fruits; a cup of coffee if 
In warm weather salads are excellent. 
may be made of all sorts of vegetables, 
Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, carrots, 
tomatoes, peas, young  broad-beans, 
watercress and many others, all of which may be 
used uncooked. 


Diet 


hone 


if a 
need 


chee ~ 
, 

desire 
The st 
lettuc 


radis] 


Tea 
This meal*should either be cut out or made a 
light repast. A cup of tea, A little brown 
and butter, It is at this meal that the 
ncy to excess of sugar is so marked 


very 

bread 

tende 
Dinner 


meal should contain meat or fish, green 
preferably steamed, and _ potato. 
les may appear, not only with the meat, 
1 separate course, replacing the extra 
flesh-food so often served; a light pud- 
avoury; fruit. 
only a suggested average menu; many 
in easily be designed, for the food must 
Moreover, to promote appetite food 
ittractive and appetisingly served. Nor 
n that one must never break out. We 
uman, and occasional indiscretions can 
m. One word of warning I would 
uch a diet as I have indicated may be 
titable in special cases or for patients 
Such cases 


1.) 


estive organs are deranged. 
opriate treatment. I am now talking 
verage healthy individuals, and even 
is needed when the diet is changed. 
to soft carbohydrate food 
ooked meat, many eat their meals with 
lity and do not masticate properly. If 
. vegetables, brown bread and porridge 
n that way, they will cause indigestion, 
the food is not to blame. People 
must be taught to chew, the lesson beginning in 
childhood as soon as the teeth are cut and solid 
‘ods given. That is the time to form proper 
habits. In the case of those already of adult 
es may certainly be made, but a warn- 
eating slowly and carefully must be 


omed 


age char 

ing abo 

given, 
Do such 


changes improve the stamina of 
a peopl 


Individually, yes, certainly; with 


| 


nations the answer is again “ yes,” although it 
is easier to give examples of cases where health 
has deteriorated when the diet has become less 
natural than the reverse, where the health of a 
people has improved on changing from an unsat- 
isfactory to what we now consider a satisfactory 
diet. For, as you will understand, such 
occasions are rare. Sut one interesting case is 
given by Dr. Belfrage in his book, ‘“ What’s Best 
to Eat” :— 

“No more conclusive evidence of the value of 
unspoilt cereal foods can be provided than that 
afforded by the experience of the people of 
Denmark during the great War. The shortage 
of bread-stuffs compelled the use of the whole 
grain of wheat, rye and barley, and the so-called 
‘ offal’ consisting of the bran and the germ was 
no longer fed to the pigs and cattle, The live- 
stock trade of the country came to a. standstill 
and the people were fed direct with the grain 
instead of first turning it into meat. The 
remainder of the dietary of the people consisted 
of milk, cheese, butter, potatoes, and green vege- 
tables. Meat was scarcely obtainable. During 
the period in which this simple unspoilt dietary 
was used by the people the death-rate of the 
country fell by no less than 34 per cent.!” 

So far, having been chiefly concerned with 
quality, I have said little about the quantity of 
food necessary for health. On an average a 
man needs more than a woman and a woman than 
a child, while a man doing hard muscular work 
needs more than one engaged in a_ sedentary 
occupation. Provided the fare is simple, and 
meat and highly-seasoned foods are not taken to 
excess, the appetite is a reasonably good guide, 
but of the two, over-eating is vastly commoner 
than under-eating, which in our civilised state is 
the result of dire necessity rather than choice. 
\ great many people hold firmly to the idea that 
by eating large quantities of food they are keep 
ing up their strength, whereas in most cases the 
reverse is nearer the truth, that if only they would 
eat less they would be a deal better. In fact, 
several physicians now advocate fast-days as aids 
to health. 

Research goes on continually; with it our 
knowledge grows; it is for us, nurses and doctors, 
to learn all we can, for to us the people look for 
instruction. 





PHYSIOTHERAPY COURSE, ANCOATS 
HOSPITAL 

about the two weeks’ course during 

obtained from the Secretary, Post- 

Physiotherapy Dept., Ancoats Hos- 


All information 
September may he 
Graduate Courses, 
pital, Manchester. 


The scheme for raising money for the Queen Alexandra 
National Memorial by admitting the public to private 
gardens at a charge of one shilling a head has already 
produced over £5,500. 
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HOW A BRITISH NURSE IS MADE* 


By RutH DaARBYSHIRE, R.R.C., Matron, University College Hospital. 


N speaking of the making of a British nurse 
| it is impossible not to make a brief reference 
to the history of British nursing, and I have 
therefore divided my paper into three parts—past, 
present, and future—or, shall I say, how a British 
nurse was made, is made, and will be made. 
There is no doubt that the early development 
of the nursing spirit in Britain was derived from 
Christian teaching, which proved a_ powerful 
incentive to numbers of women to leave the 
ordinary family life and to devote themselves to 
the care of the sick and to works of charity. 
Nursing at that time was held in high esteem as 
a means of spiritual discipline, and the harder and 
more disagreeable the tasks, the more they: were 
valued. During the 13th and 14th centuries there 
appears to have been a revival of the early Christian 
ideas of neighbourly charity, and the democratic 
teachings of St. Francis made a profound and wide- 
spread impression, stimulating among all classes 
of women a desire for service to the sick and 
devotion to charity. This spirit has, I think, per- 
sisted all through the ages and even down to the 
present day—which we are rather prone to. call 
materialistic—for, surely, few girls enter the 
profession of nursing without an earnest desire to 
do something to help the sick and suffering. 


[In the 16th, 17th and 18th,centuries we find that 
the nursing spirit was not so strongly marked, and 
although there was a decided interest in learning 
and in scientific work, it does not appear to have 
reacted favourably on nursing, except in so far as 
the religious and humanitarian spirit encouraged 
women of gentle birth to sacrifice themselves for 
the good of others less fortunate than themselves. 


In the history of British nursing the 19th 
century will always be a glorious landmark, for it 
was in that century that the foundations of 
British nursing, as we know it, were laid by 
Florence Nightingale. Her example roused the 
patriotism of the young women of her day ; it 
fostered the scientific and civic spirit, inculcated 
an interest in programmes of reform, developed 
the vocational spirit and, although there was still 
a very strong religious element, blended with it 
was a professional consciousness which made the 
new movement one of the strongest in the history 
of women’s work. Miss Nightingale was so wise 
and far-seeing that she realised from the outset 
that the “ lady-probationers,’’ as they were then 
called, could be but a link between the “Gamp”’ 
and the professional nurse. Her foundations were 
so well laid that they have stood all the tests of 
time and change, and the. maxims laid down for 
the first probationers entering the Nightingale 


* A Paper read at the 4th Annual Conference of the 
Incorporated Association of Hospital Officers at the 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster. 





School could be, and indeed are, used for pr- 
bationers at the present time. 

It is interesting to note that many of the ideals 
of service, the spirit of self-sacrifice, the desire to 
spend a life of usefulness which animated those 
who followed Miss Nightingale, are still with us. 
Of coutse there have been Changes, and it is not very 
astonishing that there have been many changes. 
It is’inevitable that a gulf should separate one 
geheration from another, and we should no more 
expect a nurse of to-day to be as she was 25 or 
50 years ago than we should expect to ride in 
hansom cabs or fight our wards with candles or 
oil lamps. It was also inevitable that the War 
should bring great changes into the profession of 
nursing. Before the War, except at the larger 
schools of nursing, there was nothing like the 
amount of systematic teaching we have to-day 
Nurses learnt by experience, and acquired dexterity 
in nursing procedures by constant repetition. 
This was all to the good and can never be replaced, 
but because the training depended so largely 
upon the individual interest taken in the subject 
by the medical staff and members of committees, 
the matrons of even quite large hospitals were 
handicapped in their endeavours to obtain better 
training and teaching for their nurses and—this 
was often dependent on the economic situation— 
better conditions of service. The fact that nursing 
was brought into such great prominence during 
the War and that there was then a realisation of 
the need for organisation, brought the College a 
Nursing into being, and later on, in 1919, the 
registration of nurses. From that date the 
training and teaching has become standarcised to 
an extent little dreamt of by the earliest pioneers 
of reform in the nursing profession and, as | wil 
endeavour to point out, has brought about 
distinct changes, and in many cases great advat- 
tages in the training and teaching of nurses 

There has also been a change in the kind 
candidates admitted, for it is impossible now 
admit candidates without sufficient education 
enable them to pass the hospital and State 
examinations. In the making of the present-day 
nurse, I think it is not too much to say that the 
process is begun long before the girl enters the 
hospital. Her home training, her school, and het 
character development have had, and always will 
have, a very profound influence on her success ™ 
her profession, and that is why we are making such 
a great point of interesting the head mistresses 
girls’ schools in the future of the British nus 
When a candidate comes to the hospital for be 
preliminary interview, the matron will ask her 0 
only about her health, her school life, her ability 
to pass examinations, her aims and ambitions, 4 
her family history, but also aboutiher hobbits 
the games she played at school, and the amount’ 
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How a British Nurse is Made— Continued 
work and responsibility she has had in her own 
home circle. 

When she is admitted into the preliminary 
school, she is taught the best way to manage her 
domestic work, how best to fit herself for the 
commiinity life she must spend during her training, 
and how to make herself a useful and acceptable 
member of the community. In addition, she is 
taught elementary anatomy, physiology and 
hygie chemistry of food, theory, of nursing, 
first aid and invalid gookery, and spends many 
hours in learning the rudiments of the practical 
work she will be required to do when she; enters 
the wards. The spirit of nursing which we en- 
deavour to inculcate in the new probationer is 
regarded as of equal importance with her training in 
theory, and the two to three months she spends in 
a preliminary training school have, ;I am sure, a 
profound influence on her throughout her whole 
career. When she enters the wards she at once 
realises how much she has benefited by her ex- 
perience in the preliminary training school, and 
during her first year, when she is learning the 
routine ward work, the care of her patients, and the 
discipline and the order of the hospital, she absorbs 
the spirit of service, and, if she is the right stuff, 
she becomes more and more aware of her powers 
of usefulness, All through her first year she is 
being taught her duties by the ward sister and her 
seniors in the ward, and learns to rely on herself 
and take her share of responsibility. In her 
second year she is given increased responsibility ; 
she learns more advanced nursing procedures, and 
probably has some experience in the operating 
theatre or out-patients’ department. When she 
has passed the Preliminary State examination she 
is qualified to have charge on night duty, under the 
supervision of the night sister, or-as second staff 
nurse in a large ward. Inher third year she 
becomes a responsible officer of the hospital, able 
tise for the sister, or have charge of wards 
t duty, and to take more and more senior 
id responsibility. She also attends the 
which prepare her for the final State 
tion. 
mount a nurse can learn in her three 
aining cannot be measured in set and 
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her power of absorbing knowledge, | 


Never- | 
1e opportunity of learning should be | 
every nurse by every hospital calling | 
ining school, and this is why the stan- | 
n of nursing education is such an | 
| narrowing,and I think it is being more and more 


the nurse is learning the ethical side | 
lling, and the better she learns it the 


ments. 


A great number of nurses take the C.M.B. 
certificate after three years’ training, although 
comparatively few practise midwifery. When a 
nurse makes up her mind which branch of the 
profession she wishes to take up, she will pro- 
bably specialise during her fourth year, and, if 
she elects to remain in hospital, she becomes’a 
staff nurse and, later, a sister. 


I have often been told by matrons and superin- 
tendents of hospitals in’ other countries ’ that 
British nurses are trained to have one ambition 
—to become ward sisters, and that the whole 
system of our training is based on that idea. 

I think the statement has a very great 
deal of truth in it, and the reason is, proba- 
bly, that we fully realise not only that our 
ward nursing is secure in the hands of an ex- 
perienced sister, but that the teaching of both 
nursing and ethics depends enormously on. the 
contintiity of service of our sisters in the wards 
and other departments of our hospitals. I con- 
sider it takes at least a year, sometimes two years, 
to make a ward sister competent not only to run 
her ward successfully, but to learn how to teach 
those working under her. If constant changes 
take place, it is the sister who is learning, not 
the nurses, and I contend therefore that we are 
right in feeling that the sisters are the backbone 
of our hospital system and that, however we may 
develop our teaching programmes, our nursing 
cannot be taught by anyone but the sister in the 
wards. Also, is it surprising that nurses should 
desire to obtain sisters’ posts? The work calls 
for the very best; it gives the “ pleasure of ad- 
ministration,” the joy of having one’s own 


| patients to look after, and the interest and satis- 


faction of work well done. In the making of a 
British nurse the sisters have, perhaps, the largest 
and most important part, and so long as we have 


| this system I do not think we shall fail in training 


women who are not only highly skilled in their 


| profession, but who have learnt and developed 
| the sympathy and the spirit of service which can 


be summed up in that short phrase, “ the human 
touch.” 


I have said a good deal about the working side 
of the nurse’s life, but I should like also to say 
how important I think it is that while we are 
making nurses we are also making happy, healthy 
women, not only equipped with sufficient know- 


| ledge and experience to take their place in their 


chosen profession, but able to take their place in 
the world as citizens, for one of the’ most im- 
portant assets for a nurse is a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of humanity. The work is so ab- 
sorbing that it is very easy for it to become 


realised that if we expect our nurses to work 


| well we must encourage them to play well also, 


and to learn to take a broad outlook. A nurse 
should learn to think of her patients not only 
in terms of their physical needs, but also as human 


Make a habit of it ! 
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How a British Nurse is Made -- Continued 

beings whose environment, work, responsibilities 
and family ties have a profound influence on the 
prospects of their recovery. We are trying to 
foster this spirit in the nurses of to-day, and to 


guard against our work becoming mechanicalised. 
British people have always been justly proud of 


their hand-made products, and of the craftsmen 
who have made them. However excellent a 
machine-m Be article is, it rarely compares with 
n ee by hand, and I hope shall not lose 
u in producing hand-made nurses and 
the machine-made product instead. 

e lately I heard some extracts quoted from 
eport of a foreign nurse who had spent some 


the wards of a London hospital. One of 
most illuminating remarks was this : ‘ Nurses 


NURSES AND THE “*“BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY.” 


URSES excepted, most women workers, when the 

N day’s task is finished, are able to escape out of 

sight and sound of it. Many of them, unluckily 

have comfortless lodgings and badly-cooked food, and 

I should be the last person to advocate “living out” 

for nurses; but, if I had my way, I would make a law 

that, when holiday time comes round, nurses shall neither 

vay with nurse friends nor so much as enter a hospital. 

rons are the worst offenders \ nurse or sister in 

cannot invite a friend to stay with her, but 

she becomes a matron and has a guest-chamber, 

1aturally anxious to offer hospitality to the special 

of her training days The friend is delighted to 

the invitation, and both look forward eagerly to 
reunion 

ery moment that the hostess can spare is devoted 

guest, and shop s talked incessantly How 

delightful to have an interested friend into whose ears 

Matron can pour all her troubles, discuss freely her 

mmittee, doctors, nurses and maids! If it were only 

r one day it would probably do her good to unburden 

voes, and her guest, also a matron, might be happier 

learning that she herself is not the only overworked 
ind harassed woman in the nursing world But when 
tl visit is a lengthy one, the visitor gets daily more 
weary of being mother-confessor I know, for I have 
suffered, having spent several holidays with matron 
friends I have received the greatest possible kindness, 
but I have grown weary at times of hearing of the delin- 
quencies of my friends’ fellow-workers. I have primed 
myself with the topics of the day, I have just read an 
interesting book which I want to discuss, I have been 
anxious to talk over some problem outside the nursing 
world, but I have invariably found that the price of my 
bed and board has been continuous attention to the 
trials that hourly beset my friend. 

[ return to my work more tired than when I left it. 
And what of my hostess? Does she feel happier for 
seeing me, and strengthened to carry on? Not a bit! 
Owing to the hours she has spent talking to me, her work 
is behind, and she must now put in extra time to get her 
iffairs straight Also she feels that she has been foolish 
to talk as she has done, and wishes that she hadn't let 
herself go quite so muc h I have been not only the bored 

sitor but the disgruntled hostess ! 

Let me impress upon the younger members of my 
profession that the best way to spend a holiday is to do 
exactly the opposite of what one does while at work. 
The holidays from which I have returned most refreshed 
have been the sea-voyages when no one on board knew 
that I was a nurse \ sea-voyage is not always possible, 
ind to many nurses it would be far from a pleasure, but 


it is always possible to get a change of scenery, a change 
of occupation, a change of companionship and a change 








in England are trained on the slow method,’ and 
her meaning was that, instead of having a large 
amount of knowledge, both practical ‘and theo- 
retical, presented to them in the early stages of 
their career, they are trained step by step to 
assimilate their practical work with their theo- 
retical instruction. 

As far as we can see now, the future Pritish 
nurse will continue to be trained very much or 
our present system, but with wider opportunitie 
for specialising in public health work in all j 
branches; with much greater opportunities fo: 
scientific study; with an increased desire to add 
to her three vears’ training the certificates ob 
tainable in other branches of the profession, and 
to become more useful to the community as a 
whole 


of conversation. If every matron, sister and nurse would 
make a vow that when on holiday she would talk n 
“shop,” nor listen to it, she would come back refreshe 
in body and mind, more keen and more capable 

(See leading article—Ed. N.T.) AS 





SIR BERKELEY MOYNIHAN ON NURSING. 


IR BERKELEY MOYNIHAN, President 

Royal college of Surgeons, presiding at a garden fét 

at Moor Hill, Harewood, in aid of the Harewo 
and East Keswick Nursing Association, referred to the 
great changes which had taken place in nursing in two 
three generations. Nursing as an art and a professior 
was of quite modern date. The nurse’s trainir 
experience were such that even one like himself, who had 
lived for many years in close contact with her, was real 
rather afraid of her Her discipline, her sense of meth 
and order, were so considerable that to an Irishman, wi 
was against all law, the methods she imposed almos! 
called for resentment. 

When a man was ill, Sir Berkeley Moynihan proceeded 
he was rather like a wounded rabbit ; he desired to tum 
his face to the wall, to be left entirely alone, and to chunter 
to himself over his own physical and mental distresses 
But that was not at all the view the nurse would tak 
She would tidy the bedclothes, take his temperatur 
wash him ignominiously from head to foot, see that his haif 
was neat and his chin smooth, and altogether give hia 
what he would describe as a rotten time. But while sit 
was doing this she was doing something more, she Ww 
restoring his self-respect. Even Job, proverbially ™ 
most patient of mortals, when harassed by enquiring 
friends said, * Cease then, and leave me alone.” 

Darwin, in his “ Origin of Species,” had a very go 
description of the nurse. In the chapter on ‘ ‘ Instinct 
he wrote, “‘ A little slave ant, introduced into the compat} 
of her masters, who were helpless and actually dying ™ 
lack of assistance, instantly set to work, fed and saved tht 
survivors, made some cells, tended the larve, and put al 
to rights.” That was exactly what the nurse did whet 
she came in to help those who were in sickness. She }\ 
put all to rights; she was really the only living combinat 
of the essential qualities of Mary and of Marth 

Napoleon was once asked by the most intellects 
woman in France of his day, Mme. de Staél, who was ™ 
greatest woman in France. His answer was thi 
had the most children. In these days, when 
opinions to the contrary, said Sir Berkeley ynina 
he was entirely on the side of Napoleon. But if she cou 
not be the prolific mother of many children, the wom# 
who came nearest the ideal was she who gave her talents 
and energies to the service of her fellow men and wom 
and the person who best did that, in his judgment, we 
the trained nurse of to-day. 
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Rheumatism and Industry 

Sir William Willcox in a recent lecture laid down 

winciple that the first fruits of national 

are industrial efficiency. The most disabling 

‘ was rheumatism, and a large majority of 

workers. suffered from chronic rheumatism. A 

Ministry of Health analysis of sickness rate among 

91,000 insured persons showed that the attack 

for rheumatic diseases was 27.6 per 1,000 

rs, and that the total length of sick absence 

by this disease was, for males, one-sixth, 

x females, one-seventh of the total sick 

e-due to all diseases. The most important 

was infection arising from unhealthy con- 

s associated with teeth, intestines, tonsils. 

lentary occupation had an important bearing 

condition ; sunlight and fresh air, by raising 

immunity, had an important protective 

nce. Seeds of the disease were often laid 

in life; unhealthy conditions of throat, nose, 

eeth led to chronic infections. Much could 

ne, and was being done, by medical care of 

n at school. Treatment ensuring a healthy 

tion of the mouth as an investment would 

a hundredfold the cost of prevention. 

thy working and housing conditions, care in 

of nutritious dietary, temperance, facilities 

idequate recreation and amusement, should 

attention. Special institutions erected at 

ed spas, for treatment of insured persons, 

would be a profitable investment, because they 

lead to reduction of the great annual 

ss benefit expenditure. Chronic rheumatism 

most fertile cause of industrial sickness— 

to a great extent preventable and curable, 

and the campaign against it was worthy of the 
national support. 
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Pyloric Stenosis in Brothers 

Mr. Heekes, surgeon to in-patients, Royal 
Hospital, Richmond, describes in the “‘ Lancet ”’ 
the case of a male infant, aged 5 weeks, weighing 
7 lb., who was breught to the hospital suffering 
from persistent vcmiting and wasting. “After 
keeping the child under observation for two or 
three days I diagnosed pyloris stenosis, and 
operated. The pylorus was constricted, rather 
hard, and fibrotic. The pyloric canal was a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. I incised the 
pylorus longitudinally and sewed it vertically, but 
unfortunately the child was so wasted that it died 
thirty-six hours after operation.”” About a year 


later a second child, of same family, was brought 
whe! 
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NOTES 


the structure of the stomach coats that the organ 
was almost transparent. The pylorus itself was 
spindle-shaped, about one and a half inches Jong 
and three-quarters to one inch wide; it was as 
hard as the tendo Achillis. The pyloric aperture 
would admit nothing more than a large probe. It 
seemed useless to perform Rammstedt’s operation 
or a pyloroplasty, as I did not see how this could 
cure or even relieve the obstruction; I therefore 
decided to perform posterior gastro-jejunostomy 
as the only effective remedy, although a somewhat 
drastic one in so young a child. The operation 
took thirty-five minutes. Tincture of belladonna 
(1 minim) was given every four hours for a few 
days. The child vomited occasionally, but eventu- 
ally made a good recovery. The weight increased 
by 2 or 3 ounces weekly during the three months 
it was in hospital. Subsequently the child has 
been admitted for slight vomiting attacks, which 
seemed to be due to some error in feeding. At the 
last visit to the hospital the stomach was X-rayed, 
and was seen on the screen to be acting perfectly. 
The patient is now 2 years old, well developed, and 
in every way a fine child.”’ 
Verminous Conditions and Proper Pride 

The people who can disclose the facts are (1) 
the mothers of clean children who have to comb 
their hair and examine their clothes to avert 
infestation; (2) the assistant teachers who must 
come into close contact with verminous children 
when supervising their work, and (3) the school 
nurses who have the repulsive work of examining 
infested children. The community ought to be 
grateful to nurses that they will tackle the matter 
at all, for it is not a disease. It is want of pride. 
Pride is a great virtue, if not the greatest virtue, 
for it lifts us up and makes us aim at something. 
“ Yes,’ says someone, ‘ pride goeth before a fall.’ 
So it does, for the proud are lifted up and can fall, 
while those without pride are too low to fall—in 
fact, can only grovel along like the creeping 
vermin on them. A motto in every school should 
be, “ Be clean and proud of it.’ Education fails 
if a child is not made proud.—Dr. J]. Percival 
Brown, M.O.H., Bacup. 





Nurses and Nursing. 


By Dr. Alfred Worcester, 
M.D. 


(Harvard University Press; 8s. 6d.) 


A.M. 


Dr. WORCESTER states three propositions with regard 
to the education of nurses that he thinks all-important : 
(1) that their training devolves in the end upon the medical 
profession; (2) that the nurse-training school should be 
independent of hospital control; (3) that nurses for service 


quite obviously suffering from the same 
condition. As there was no doubt of the diagnosis,’ | 
[ operated when the child was twenty-four days | 
| weighed 74 Ib. On opening the abdomen | 
id-line incision, the stomach was so enor- | 
dilated that it literally blew out of the | 
| 


1e heatt in their patients’ homes can be properly trained only in 


such service. These are challenging and controversial 
ideas; but certainly the whole book is calculated to stimu- 
late thought. Interesting sketches are given .of the 
development of nursing in both the Old and the New 
World, and of some famous nurses, including Florence 
Nightingale, with whom the writer came into persona | 
contact. 
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AT GENEVA 


International Council of Nurses Interim Conference 
(Continued) 


ADEMOISELLE CHAPTAL (President, National 
| Association of Trained Nurses of France) was in 
the chair at the final general session of the Interim 
Conference (July 30), when Miss Gage (President) pre; 
sented to the meeting Miss Musson, the treasurer, who, 
she said, did *‘ all the hard work.’’ Thirty-four countries, 
represented by 785 people, had attended the conference, 
Miss Gage proceeded, and at her invitation representatives 
stood :—Australia (2); Albania (1); Austria (32); Belgium 
(22); Bulgaria (3); Canada (5); China (3); Czecho Slovakia 
(1); Denmark (9); England (163); Finland (9); France (198) 
Germany (42); Greece (2); Holland (10); Hungary (2); 
Irish Free State (9); Italy (18); Java (1); Jugo-Slavia (1); 
Latvia (1); Luxemburg (1); New Zealand (3); Norway (12); 
Poland (15); Paraguay (1); Rumania (2); South Africa (2); 
Scotland (15); Spain (4); Sweden (10); Switzerland (159); 
Turkey (3); United States (21). It was plain to see, the 
President remarked, that the organisation was becoming 
international; it was hoped that before long every one 
of the countries represented would become affiliated to 
the International Council. 

Miss F. Madeline Shaw (President of the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association, Montreal) gave a formal invitation 
to the Conference to meet in Montreal between July 25 
and August 25, 1929 

Mile. Chaptal announced that Major Julia Stimson was 
unable to be present, but that her paper on “ The Nurse’s 
Uniform and its Aim ’’ would be read by Miss Fraser, 
Army School of Nursing, Washington, D.C. 

Religion, Miss Stimson wrote, had been the dominant 
influence in the development of the nursing profession, 
with war and science as secondary forces. It was natural, 
therefore, that the garb of the convent should influence 
the uniform of the nurse Following the dissolution of 
the monasteries, works of charity became almost 
disorganised Later, nursing fell into the hands of dis- 
reputable women Then came the establishment of the 
Sisters of St. John in London, whose dress was of a 
sober type calculated to repress the spirits of the most 





frivolous. The first official uniform was adopted by 
England. Nurses going to the Crimea wore a simple 
uniform of dark grey tweed with a band on the right 
shoulder bearing the inscription ‘‘ Scutari Hospita!,”’ a 
short shoulder cape, brown straw hat and veil. During 
the Civil War in America the nurses wore no special 
uniform, and in the United States it had never been 
considered necessary for them to adopt an old-fashioned 
style differing from that worn by women in other pro- 
fessions. Consequently an American nurse’s uniform had 
been devised which was “elegant, practical, and 
economical.’’ With the present fashion of short hair, 
which could not be too highly commended, if only 
because it made washing easy, the head-covering was 
more difficult to fix, and in many cases it was perhaps 
worn only as an ornament. The disappearance of old- 
fashioned and inconvenient dress was a mark of progress. 
In many operating theatres the nurses wore the same 
costume as the surgeons—blouse and trousers. As with 
dress, so with shoes; the nurse should always keep before 
her the ideal of comfort, convenience, economy, and 
be attractive to the eye of the patient. 

A display of uniforms followed; individuals and groups 
carrying large cards bearing the names of their organisa- 
tions paraded on the platform. 

Frau Helene Meyer said uniform should be strong, 
easily washable, and so made that it.did not hinder the 
nurse’s movements. Comfortable shoes were important 

Miss F. Meyboom (Rotterdam) thought it was important 
that uniform should be of soft material which would not 
cause irritation to the patient, and so fashioned as to 
command respect, comfortable, economical, pleasing to 
the eye, and of a type that would never look old-fashioned 

Mademoiselle Fumey (Rheims) said the white costume 
of French nurses had been adopted as a result of the 
discoveries of Pasteur, who showed that it was necessary 
to be covered with white linen which could be washed 
and thoroughly disinfected as a protection against 
microbes and as a precaution against carrying disease. 
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AT GENEVA 


(Continued) 


iblic health nurse, whose uniform could not be 

1 after each visit, would welcome any sugges- 
\ veil was a germ-carrier. 

moiselle Mechelynck (Visiting Nurses of Belgium) 
to the difficulties of a cold and rainy climate and 

wacticability of cafrying an umbrella or’ going 

a coat. 

Kulezynska, Instructor of Public Health Nursing 
questioned whether a uniform was essential ‘for 
health nurse; did it not advertise the fact that 

f tuberculosis or venereal disease were being 
Would not washable dresses answer the purpose ? 

Helen J. Pearse (Superintendent of School Nurses, 
said it was useful from time to time to consult 
rses as to what they wished to wear; she had 
n this principle with the nurses under her super- 
ind a costume suitable to alf\¢hange$ “6f weather 
en adopted, including a deththable warm lining 
ould be removed in summer. She thought out- 
iiform was necessary; it inspired confidence and 
and saved time in visiting, as people need not 
stions as to the nurse’s credentials. 

chairman read resolutions passed during the 

nce. The first, adopted unanimously, was to the 

that registration of nurses should be organised and 
| by nurses only and not by commercial proposition. 
expressing the opinion that the International 
should consider the possibility of preparing a 
text-book on practical nursing for use in countries 
ursing was in primitive stages and no such book 
had been referred to the Committee of Education, 
bmitted to the General Council after consideration 
1irman thought there was no need to vote on this.) 
asked the Board of Directors of the Council to 
a standing committee on mental nursing and 
the Board had agreed. 
Gill, who said she had beén greatly impressed by 
ire shown on all sides to widen experience by 
ng in other countries, suggested that the Board of 
rs should give very serious consideration to the 

of interchange of nurses, as of doctors, professors 
idents. She was not referring to the nurses who 





took an international course at Bedford College, but*to 
those who wished to work in hospitals in other countries 
than their own. This was seconded by Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick and adopted unanimously. 

A Spanish representative “conveyed to the Conference 
the best wishes of the Queen of Spain; after the hearty 
applause, the Chairman said the Conference would no 
doubt wish to thank the Queen for the interest she was 
taking in the Council’s work. 

A message was sent also by the Russian nurses, thanking 
the Council fot the help given to them in their unhappy 
circumstances. 

The nurses of Poland conveyed through a representative 
appreciation of the work of the Council. They would all 
go,’/back to their courtry inspiréd with new enthusiasm 
and ‘Would make every effort in the direction of improve- 
ment of conditions in the profession. 

The closing address was charmingly given by Miss 
Rebecca Strong (formerly matron, Royal Infirmary, 
Glasgow), who was very enthusiastically received. Miss 
Strong said :—‘‘ Old friends, I am very glad to see you 
again. I am usually asleep at this hour, so you must 
forgive me if I am prosy. I feel’I have been standing 
this week on holy ground in that beautiful building where 
international peace is being secured. Great progress has 
been made in the nursing world. In 1881, on the intro- 
duction of preliminary training in Glasgow, I wrote to 
the many matrons. I received two answers. The first 
said : ‘I think it will produce pseudo-scientific nurses.’ 
The second said: ‘I did not have it myself and do not 
think it is wanted.’ Nursing is natural to women, and 
requires professional education. But though education 
is essential, personality decides success; the finer the 
character the finer the nurse. A firm, gentle character is 
essential to give new hope in times of trial and depression 
and to tide the patient over a crisis. I am standing like a 
sentinel on a watch-tower, and my sympathies go out to 
the young nurses. I admit there are improvements in 
hours and recreation, but they lead as hard a life as ours, 
as they have so much more study. Nursing does not 
develop more slowly than other reforms which must go 
through Parliament. It took from 1773 to 1875 to get 
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At Geneva— Continued 
through Parliament a Bill to prevent children climbing 
up chimneys to sweep them. No wonder it took 30 years 
to gain registration for nurses! I wish you all every 
success, and may we all meet again in Canada 

Votes of thanks were passed to the city of Geneva, to 
the International Red Cross Society, the League of Nations 
tlre Labour Office, and to all who had taken part. Three 
cheers were given for Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, the founder 

the Council, and everyone rose and stood in her honour 
Finally, the Conference thanked the clinics, sanatoria and 

untonal hospitals for inviting the delegates to see some- 
thing of their work, and the Swiss nurses for theisz 
hospitality and many kindnesses. Votes of thanks to Miss 
Reiman (Secretary), to Miss Gage (President Mile. 
Chaptal, and others, closed the Conference 


(To be concluded). 





AMERICAN NURSES’ CLUB 
American nurses have raised £100,000 and formed 
1 company to build a magnificent new club house at 
Brooklyn, New York This is to have at least 200 
bedrooms, some of which are always to be reserved for 
ountry members, and the plans include a concert hall 
1 roof garden, a restaurant, a fully equipped laundry 
ind possibly a swimming pool Dressing-rooms will be 
provided where non-resident members can rest and 
refresh themselves or dress for a party It is hoped that 
the new club house may serve as a home for nurses from 
| parts of the country as well as members 
Guardians have decided to adjourn for twelve 
scheme for extensions to the Union Hospital 
cluding a new nurses’ home at an estimated cost o 
£12 000 [we 
strongly to the 


Guardians one a woman 


f 
eX} ressed 


themsely 1adequacy of the nurses 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Secrets of Good Health. Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. (Ieine 


mann; 3s. 6d.) 


Advanced Methods of Massage. Ida Shires and Dorothy 


Wood, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., (Faber and Gwyer; 5s.) 

Notes on Midwifery. ©. F. Lassalle, M.D., C.M.Ed., D.P.8 
Oxon. (William Bryce, Edinburgh; 5s.) 

Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses. Neil Mav vical, 
M.D., C.M., D.P.H. (William Bryce; 2s. 6d.) 

Ethyl Chioride. Charles T. W. Hirsch, M.R.C.S., L p 
(John Bale, Sons and Danielsson; Is.) 

Contraception (Birth Control) : its Theory, History and Practice 
Marie Carmichael Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D., ete. (John Bale, Sons & 
Danielsson. 15s.). 

The Labour Party and the Nursing Profession. A state: 
policy with regard to nursing. (Labour Party, 33, EF 
Square, S.W.1; 3d.) 

Free Lance Fallacies. Philip Harrison. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Sword of Fortune. Ben Bolt. (Ward, Lock, 7s. 6d.) 

Looking after Guinevere. Robert Hayley. (Stockwell, 8s 

The Green Country. 1. Maria Albanesi. (Ward, Lock; 7s. 6d, 

Meanwhile. H.G. Wells. (Benn, 7s. 6d.) 

The Embroideress. (James Pearsall & Co., Ltd 
the Old Bleach Linen Co., Ltd. Quarterly. Is.) 

The Countryman, an Illustrated Review of- Rural Lit 
Progress. (The Village Press, Idbury, Kingham, Oxon. Quart 
2s. 6d.) 


(Hutchinson a 





MENTAL HOSPITAL MATRONS 

Next meeting Saturday, September 10, 

R.B.N.A. Club, 194, Queen’s Gate, London 
2.30 p.m 


Health is born, and should be expected. Dise 
for the most part, made, and should be excluded 
Robert Philip at the B.M.A. meeting. 


Jullien, Ge 


\ CORNER OF THE SALLE CENTRALE, PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, GENEVA, DURING A DEMONSTRATION. 
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A HOLIDAY IN THE BALEARIC ISLANDS 


VING some weeks to spare I decided to 
n three friends in a trip to Majorca (or 
\lallorca as it is spelt in Spanish), the largest 
in the Balearic Group. We went overland to 
na, arriving at the Falcon Hotel late at night. 
lowing day we visited the Cathedral and flower 
and in the evening embarked for Palma, the 
f Majorca, in the S.S. Jamie II., a very well 
and comfortable boat. 


re all conscious as we steamed into Palma 

the following morning that we were approach- 
<ceptionally beautiful spot. The sky was cloud- 
brilliantly blue, but such had been our experi- 

the night, in a very bad Mediterranean gale, 
found it difficult to take in details or appreciate 
However, our spirits revived as soon as we 
and discovered our hotel "bus. This was a 
diligence, whose wheels appeared to be going to 
mpany within a few moments, and this,impres- 
ame a conviction when we found that besides 
n luggage, a huge fowlhouse and many long 
f wood were piled on the top, making our angle 
Neverthe- 
ambled over the cobbled roads quite safely, and 
at the Continental Hotel without any excitement. 


afé complet and a refreshing wash (baths are 
to come by, but there is always a generous 
f hot water) we put on thin frocks and went 
this moment we felt we were in another 
On our way down to the sea, the majority of 
en we met had their heads prettily framed in 


m 


ntilla; some were in the picturesque Mallorcan 


We lingered in the fascinating market, with 
of oranges, lemons, cheeses and fresh vege- 

stallholders were so friendly, although we 
i word of their language, that we often found 
in the market 


he 


1 
ack 


nt three days at Palma and visited the Cathe 
mposing edifice in golden brown sandstone; it 
nd its beauty is not discovered until one’s eyes 
acclimatised. There is a good tram 
Cas Catala, a picturesque little place on the 
th pines growing almost down to the sea, inter- 
th There are very inviting inland 
the castles of Belvedere and Ben Dinat 
timate destination was Soller, among the moun 
m the We chartered two. diliyences, 
urselves and one for our luggage, preferring 
tive’ way of travelling to a car, as it was 
d the Valdemosa Miramar road was so 
and varied, that we wished to take in as much 
Just outside Palma, we passed some miles 
then we came to more mountainous 
nd on our right olive-trees were planted as 
the mountains as possible; not a yard of soil 
sted anywhere. We alighted at Valdemosa, 
e is a monastery which offers free lodging 
as one likes in this wild place in the hills 
ges Sand and Chopin are said to have lived 
time. 


me ser- 


TO" ks 


coast. 


trees; 


famous Miramar road, with 
Ss on one side and the magnificent stretch 

the other. At one moment we would 
lue sea through the pines, at the next an 
e right away to a purple headland. \fter 
\liramar we left the coast and seemed to be 
1 into the very heart of the mountains, from 
descended by hairpin bends on a splendid 
quaint little port of Soller. Here we found 
1 the very midst of orange and lemon groves 
ards. We bathed and basked in the sun 
There were mountain walks innumerable, 


came to the 


see 


Study our “Small” Advertisements. 


mountain villages of Fornalutz and 


visited. 


and the quaint 
Binaraix to be 


The Mallorcans are simple, delightful and friendly, 
and as yet not spoilt by tourists. We hardly went a walk 
but we had roses thrust on us by some peasant, till we 
were almost afraid to be seen looking at their lovely 
gardens. QOne cannot recognise the men on Sunday, as 
they shave on Sunday morning, the only time in the 
week. This applies to priests as well as laymen. They 
take their pigs for'a walk on Sunday afternoon; these 
pigs are quite domesticated. The front doors are nearly 
always wide open, revealing spotlessly clean interiors; 
the better houses are approached by picturesque patios 
(courtyards). Such is the honesty of the inhabitants 
that if they are leaving their houses, they put out a 
note as to the time of their return, never thinking of 
locking their doors. 

We spent three weeks in this perfect haven, at the 
Fonda de la Marina, and did not nearly exhaust its 
beauties. It was one of the few places which more 
than come up to one’s expectations. The hotels were 
clean and the food good, and the one aim of the pro- 
prietors seemed to be our comfort. We paid 6s. per 
day in Majorca; the Hotel Falcon in Barcelona was 
about 10s. per day, but extremely good. The return 
fare from London was about £11, second class. 
We booked through Cook, whose representative met us 
at Port Bou, the Spanish Frontier, and saw to all 
formalities for us. We were away a month, and 
including two days in Barcelona on the return journey 
all extras, and souvenirs, our expenses did not exceed 
£27 each. 


BALDOCK. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


The Right to be Happy. By Dora Russell. (Routledge) 


os.). 


THE author has attempted to demonstrate, with con- 
siderable success, that happiness for all human beings is 
not only possible but the most satisfactory basis for social 
construction; also to bring to the help of such con- 
struction modern theories of the nature of man and the 
universe. There is much food for thought and also for 
criticism in this book, which will be read with profound 
interest by those who are endeavouring to evolve a 
philosophy of life consistent with the best traditions 
of past and modern_ conditions. The book is 
courageous and refreshing in its attempts to break 
down certain conventions of thought which are ob: 
structing the way to clear thinking and ultimate 
happiness. In a beautiful poem, entitled ‘‘ Immortality,” 
which prefaces the book, the following lines indicate, 
if only in a slight degree, the mind of the author :— 


ages 


They were fearless in life and loved beauty, 

Therefore, these souls are worthy 

To cleanse and ride with the majestic sea, 

And to speak and wander the world with the mur- 
muring wind. 


Exercises for Women. 
mann; 3s. 6d.) 


By Ettie A. Hornibrook, (Heine- 

Tuis inexpensive book, unlike many of its kind, is brief 
and to the point. In a foreword Dr. Leonard Williams 
says: ‘‘ The exercises are based on sound physiological 
and anatomical principles, and if adopted as widely as 
they deserve to be, they cannot fail to lessen the incidence 
of disease and to*improve the appearance and promote 
the happiness of women.’’ Another recommendation 
is the simplicity of the directions given and the compara- 
tive ease with which they can be carried out. Excellent 
illustrations demonstrate each exercise. 


Make a habit of i 
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SEASIDE COTTAGE, BONCHURCH 


REPORT TO MARCH 31, 1927 


HE great event of the year 1927 was the surprise 
visit of Her Majesty the Queen August 7 was 
a bright, sunshiny day, the sea was beautiful; 
many were bathing, and children were playing on. the 
beach The Queen expressed her delight with the 
Cottage, its arrangements, the views from the windows, 








THE COTTAGE 


and the new large dining-room All the guests were 
presented to Her Majesty on the new terrace; the 
Queen had a little chat with each, and drove away amid 
cheers 

Wonderful help has been given to the Cottage and 
the Building Fund, which requires only another £200 to 
lear all expenses Mrs. Courage, assisted by Mrs 


Judd and Mrs. Bayly, gave a féte in her garden, result- 


Fund. The Rey. E. C. and Mrs 


n £55 for the 
BALANCE SHEET, 
Dr. 


lo Sunpry CREDITORS AND CREDIT 
BALANCES 


ACCUMULATED FUND: 
As at Ist April, 1926 
Less: Excess of Expenditure 
over Income for yeat 
to date, per attached 
account 


Ber.piIna Funpb: 
As at Ist April, 1926 
idd: Excess of Income over 
Expenditure for yea 
to date, per attached 


account 


Interest accrued 
1,658 18 


£2,973 18 6 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet dated 3lst 


ill the information and explanations we have =. 





Bedford were again kind enough to have the annual 
sale of work at St. Andrew’s Court House on December 
2, when £86 was realised. Lady Martin-Harvey furn- 
ished the “ Martin-Harvey Room.” The executors of 
the late Miss Mary Mitchell sent £250 to the Building 
Fund, and an anonymous lady £130 to name a room 
in the new wing, to be called the “Mary Mitchell Room.” 
Miss Wyatt gave,a cheque for £50 and has entirely 
furnished the largest new room in memory of her 
friend, Miss E. Stones, whose beautiful pictures hang 
in the rooms of the Cottage. Mr. Humphrey \\yatt, 
the. architect, returned £55 of his fee, with a request 
that one of the new rooms should be named the 
“ Julia Wyatt Room,” in memory of his mother, whose 
interest in the Cottage dated from its inception 

Many other friends should be thanked: Sir John 
Martin-Harvey, Lady Norah Hodgson, Mrs. Jamieson, 
the Misses Feilden, Miss Wyatt, Miss W. Hall, and 
others; and- grateful acknowledgments are due to Miss 
Burgess, the matron, for her untiring work in making 
the home so successful and the guests so happy 

The new rooms were opened to visitors on July 9, 
and the Cottage has been kept very busy. There were 
135 guests up to March 31. Dr. Bassano generously 
continues to afford guests amy medical care needed, and 
Miss Burgess, as always, gives unceasing nursing care 
to visitors who need it. Lady Martin-Harvey and the 
Nation’s Fund for Nurses have made it possible for 
several convalescent nurses to stay at the Cottage 
relieved of all financial anxiety. 

The Cottage is open all the year round, and during 
the autumn and winter months it is possible to take 
euests for convalescent treatment for longer visits than 
in the summer months, 


31st March, 1927. 


By Casn at Bankers AND IN Hanp: 
General Fund 
Building Fund 


Scnpry Desrors AND INTEREST 
ACCRUED 

FURNITURE :— 
As at Ist April, 1926 
Additions during year 


INVESTMENTS (AT Cost): 
£403 8s. Td. 5% War Stock, 
1929/47 +9 aka 
£416 2s. 5d. 44% Conversion 


Stock, 1940/44 


PROPERTIES :-— 

“ Seaside Cottage,” Bonchurch, 
given by the British Women’s 
Hospital Committee and Lady 
Martin Harvey at a cost of 
£650 ... ete sag 

Additional Premises :-— 
As at April, 1926 wire 
Additions during year pe 


March, 1927, with the books and vouchers, and have obtai 
In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 80 a 


give a true and correct view of the position according to the best of our information and the explanations given to 


and as shown by the books. 
ALDERMAN’sS Hovse, 
BISHOPSGATE, 
Lonpon, E.C.2. 


13th July, 1927. 


BLACKBURNS, BARTON, MAYHEW & Co 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 
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A REVIEW OF THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION 


By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


I Parliamentary Session of 1927 will long be 
T remembered as one of the dullest of modern times, 
ilthough it is, of course, possible that the few 

weeks during which Parliament will sit in the autumn 
may give rise to some incident of outstanding importance. 
But a dull Session does not mean that no work has been 
done; on the contrary, it has frequently been found that 
the duller the Session the greater the legislative output. 
At one time it appeared probable that there might be 
some stormy scenes over the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Bill. This was the Government’s main measure 
of the Session, and it sought to prevent a repetition of the 
disastrous General Strike of 1926. It was fiercely and 
bitterly opposed by Labour members, so much so that 
after prolonged debate and an “ all-night ” sitting, only 
seven words of the measure had been carried. The 
Government, realising that it would be a tedious and 
difficult task to get the Bill through under the ordinary 
procedure, thereupon drew up a “ time table,” by which 
a certain length of time was allocatéd'to the discussion 
of each clause. After the “time-table motion ’’ had 
been carried, the programme went through quite smoothly, 
and although the Bill was considerably amended, both 
in the Commons and in the House of Lords, there was 
never any real doubt as to its becoming law before Parlia- 
ment rose for the summer recess. Some eleventh-hour 
alterations made in the House of Lords caused some 
momentary anxiety, and there was at one time the 
possibility that Parliament might have to sit over the 
\ugust Bank Holiday, but an amicable arrangement 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
\ugust 11 was prize-giving day at St. Andrew's 
Hospital, formerly the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum. 
Keys, Chairman of the Board, before presenting the 
badges—the latter for the first time in the history of 
pital—and certificates, said some very nice things 
e work of the staff, praising the nurses for their 
constant application and unceasing aim at “‘ the best for 
the highest."’ There was a special vote of thanks to the 
sister-tutor, Miss McIntyre, who is evidently very popular 
with her ‘pestle: to their great delight she made a very 
mode woul in the prettiest of Scotch accents, to the 
effect that any success she had achieved was due to the 
had received from the doctors. The prize- 
were : Nurses Robins, Morgan and Wilson (Ist, 
ird respectively for final year surgery, medicine 
ng); Nurses Rooney, Mackenna, Daily, O'Shea, 
Prendergast and Hackett. Badges and certi- 
ent to the three first named and to Nurses Drury, 

Etherington and Butterworth. 

through the wards proved full of interest; 
rge one is devoted to tiny occupants who must 
three. Other big wards contain 56 beds; some, 
st pattern, can be raised in the centre and at 
in order to keep the patient from slipping or to 
ge of position. Fixed basins with hot and cold 
ed on by pressing a pedal, help to simplify 


urses looked well and happy, as if they found 

\ndrew’s Hospital a pleasant matter. Much 

thought is given to studying their comfort; 

hight 1 s, for example, have two nights off every week 
an ird-of thing some years ago ! 

Phe len, where tea was served, which is made the 
most of the staff, is really a strip of grass the length of 
the big pital; there are trees and many beds of massed 
Hower: ich provide splendid splashes of colour, like 
giant b iets, E.M. 





Haslineden Board of Guardians” new nurses’ home at 
Rawtenstall opened on August 10, contains 45 bedrooms, 
nurses ters’, and matron’s sitting-rooms, lecture hall, 
‘ea-room and writing-room, and, including furnishing, 
has cost nearly £23,000. 





was arrived at, and the Bill received the Royal Assent 
before Parliament rose. 


Two other important Government measures—the 
Landlord and Tenant (No. 2) Bill and the Cinematograph 
Films Bill—have both made considerable progress, and 
unless anything unforeseen occurs, they will become law 
in the autumn. The first of these two Bills, which con- 
tains the Government's proposals for the reform of the 


“leasehold system, is a complicated measure, and it deals 


with a subject that is full of difficulty. But members of 
all parties admit that it is a real attempt to remove many 
deep-seated injustices. The Films Bill is also compli- 
cated, but its object will, perhaps, be readily appreciated. 
For many years the film industry in this country has 
been under the influence of foreign producing companies 
chiefly: American—and the Government now hope that 

a | be able to stimulate the production and exhibi- 
tio ‘ef real British pictures, showing the British life, 
character, spirit and tradition. In order to achieve this 
object every exhibitor has to show, for the next twelve 
years, a certain percentage, or “ quota,” of British 
pictures. 


Several other useful minor Bills have reached the 
Statute Book.. One of the most important—the Nursing 
Homes (Registration) Bill—passed the Committee stage 
in the last week of the summer Session, and as it is prac- 
tically an “ agreed’’ measure, there should be few 
obstacles in the way of its becoming law during the 
autumn. 


MANCHESTER TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


The Tennis Tournament for the Laski Silver Cup, 
inaugurated last year for the nurses of the infirmaries 
under the control of the Manchester Board of Guardians, 
was concluded on August 9 with the following results :— 
Booth Hall Infirmary beat Withington Infirmary, 32 games 
to 21 games; Crumpsall Infirmary beat Withington 
Infirmary, 33 games to 25 games; Booth Hall Infirmary 
beat Crumpsall Infirmary, 35 games to 31 games. The 
Cup is given on the aggregate games. Booth Hall Infirmary 
were the ultimate winners. Congratulations to the 
winners ! 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


Glasgow Royal Infirmary now has a fine wireless 
installation. Already 23 wards are equipped with head- 
phones to each bed and patients can hear the chapel 
services as well as the usual programmes. Other hospitals 
possessing wireless are the Glasgow Ophthalmic Insti- 
tution and the Shaw Home, Bearsden. 


It is proposed to build a Cottage Hospital for Hadding- 
ton, and much local interest is shown. Towards £7,000 
required, subscriptions, entertainments, a tennis tourn- 
ament and dance have already brought in £956. 





At a meeting of Merthyr Board of Guardians on 
August 3, medals and certificates were handed to the 
following Infirmary nurses, who have passed their final 
State examination : V. Williams, M. Chambers, B. Rafferty, 
A. Griffiths, A. Powell and D. Martin. 


One of the two “ dragons,”’ giant lizards from the island 
of Komodo, had canker of the jaw when it arrived at the 
London Zoo. Its mouth has been dressed daily, and it 
is now so tame that it is allowed to run loosg.in the labora- 
tory. It is.to be taken out on a lead on one of the lawns 
on fine afternoons. 
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COLLEGE BRANCH REPORTS 


Reports intended for insertion in the current issue must reach 
the Editor, ‘‘ The Nursing Times,’’ c.o. Messrs. Macmillan, 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2, by a —, and no 
corrections or additions received later than —e rst post 
can be guaranteed. Owing to pressure on space it is requested 
that reports shall be as brief as possible. 


Birmingham and Three Counties Branch 
Miss Hospital, 


Ho S Cockeram, Children’s 
Birmingham 

\ general meeting of members will be held at the Club 

166, Hagley Road, on Tuesday August 23, at 6 p.m 

Miss A. Barling will give an account of the International 

at Geneva It is hoped that as many members 

will attend and hear from the Branch repre 


impressions of the meetings and 


possible 


ntative her social 


Cambridge Branch 
Se Miss W 


are asked to 


Swaine, 19, Brookside 


note 


this change 
Carmarthenshire Branch at Lianelly 
Mrs. Roberts, A.R.R.C 41 
Furnace 
in Carmarthenshire note that 
mn September 10 at Bryn-ar-y 
he Endowment fund 


lcock, 13, Dundee 
to Sledmore 
\ charaban Baker 
Raywell Sanatorium, Cottingham 
of Miss Sharp and staff 

Thursday, August 
reports of annual 


Rees Terrace 


Branch 

treet 

has been arranged for 
will leave treet 
nvitation 
Royal Infirmary 
eClve 


meeting 
p.m to re 
ing, Birmingham 


Members 


> it 38 delegates 


Centre 
Newmarket 


Norfolk and Norwich 
Ho é Miss Fraser, 131 
Norwich 
Mrs. Jackson) and the nursing staff of the 
Norwich Hospital have very kindly invited 
a garden party, with tennis, on August 30. The 
New members will be heartily 
velcomed \ committee meeting will be held at 3.30 p.m 
nd a general meeting after tea; a large and representative 
expected. Will intending new members 
communicate with the hon. secretary ? 


Road 


rhe matron 
Norfolk and 
members to 
spital will be on view 


ithe 1S 


please 


Stockton-on-Tees Sub-Braneh 

Miss D. Jenkins, Ropner Park, Stockton 
on-Tees 

Members are reminded that the 

House for Whitby at 
6d.; members take their 

vishing to join should notify Mrs 


m Road, at 


Hor 


saloon ‘bus leaves 
10 a.m. on August 25 
lunch Non-members 
Wintersgill, 20, Syden- 


rington 


once 


Q.V.J.1. 


Miss G. E. Pates is appointed to Hove as supt 
M. Sutton to Northampton D.N.A. as assist. supt 
\. Crossley to Stockton: Miss M J Heslop to Stain- 
p; Miss A. V. Legge to Guildford; Miss A. Ashton to 
larence and Haverton Hill; Miss N. M. Dixon to Willes- 
Miss A to Oakworth; Miss I. B. Lawrence 
» Worksop 


APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS 
Miss 


We would remind our readers that a pleasant and 
nexpensive holiday may be spent at the Nurses’ Mission- 
ry League “camp ’”’ at Seaford between August 20 and 
eptember 3 [he charges are £2 and £2 5s. per week, 
\pply at once to Miss Shaw, Camp Secretary, Nurses 
Missionary Ebury Street, London, S.W.1 


League, 135 


Chesterfield Guardians have approved a scheme for 
extending the nurses’ home, to provide 20 additional 


} 


tedrooms and’a service dayroom at a cost of £3,616. 


STUDENT NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


Dundee Royal Infirmary Unit.——A very success/ul tenn 
tournament, extending over a fortnight, closed with th 
final matches on July 30, when the winners were Nurs 
Bett and Fairweather, who received prizes. hie gama 


SEMI-FINALISTsS : (left to right 
ANN FAIRWEATHER, MARGARI 
AND HELEN BETT 


FINALISTS AND 
ISABELLA THAW 


have been played on the en-tout-cas courts 
recently for the nursing staff; these courts are 
of the attractions of Dudhope House, with its 
grounds, the greatly appreciated residence of 
night duty. 


prov 1008 
one only 

extensit 
staff 





THANKS FROM LEYSIN 
thanking 
sent het 


nationa 


Miss Lilian Webb writes from La Forét, Leysi: 
the College party for the beautiful bouquet the 
after their visit, which took place on the Swi 
féte day, when all the chalets and clinics were gal 
decorated 


NEW HOME FOR SHEFFIELD NURSES 
to mot 


Next month the Queen’s nurses of Sheffield a 
ise whic 


into new quarters at Endcliffe Court, a large h l 
has been given to the Association by the sons ot the late 
Mr. Meggitt Johnson, in memory of their father. The 
present house, at the city end of Glossop Road, has heavy 
traffic passing on either side, and possesses only ot 
small sitting-room for the 24 nurses. At End: 

there will be 30 bedrooms, two sitting-rooms 
nurses, an office and sitting-room for the superin 

Miss Hancox, and a room for her assistant, a lar 

room, a sick-room, and six bath-rooms, bes 
domestic offices. There are three acres of ga! 
tennis and croquet lawns, so that games w 
impossible at Glossop Road can now be playe' 

and croquet outfits have been bought out of ful 

by a whist drive, and the proceeds of a jumble 
provide other little luxuries.. Miss Hancox has che 
the decorations and everything will be as cheerful 
possible. 














Ovaltine’is 


COMPLETE (azar 
FOOD 


2m CASCS O 
Malnutrition 


MALNUTRITION is nearly 


always the cause of physical 
weakness in children, 


This is due to one of two reasons. Either 
the food given is incorrectly balanced, or 
a weakened digestive system is unable to 
extract from the food the nourishment 
required for growth and strength. It is 
in such cases that “ Ovaltine”’ is ideally 
suitable, for this delicious food beverage 
supplies concentrated nourishment in an 
attractive and easily digested form. 


This unique combination of the nutritive 
principles of ripe barley malt, creamy 
milk and fresh eggs also enables the system 
to extract more nourishment from the 
other food. 


“ Ovaltine” is correctly balanced in the 
essential food elements—fats, carbohy- 
drates, proteins and mineral salts. It 
also contains, in correct ratio, all the 
essential vitamins. One cup of the 
beverage prepared from it contains more 


nourishment than 3 eggs or 12 cups of 
beef tea. 


: 
OVALTINE ) ova: 


<y 


ACSA 





TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE RUSKS 


More appetising, easily 
~ digested, and much 
Builtds-up Brain,.Nerve and Body 


more nourishing than 


ordina: rusks 
Sold in tins at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. AB ne % 


The makers will be pleased to send to a qualified nurse a suffi- / Prices 1/6 & 2/6 per tin 
cient quantity for trial in any case she has under her charge. 


A. WANDER, LTD. (Dept. 153), 


ge Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
GF 
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PROBLEMS AND OPINIONS 


Our readers are invited to send their } on any 
subject of interest to murses, so that this feature may be 
a medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and 
experience. We are mot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by our correspondents. Address: The Editor, 
Nursinc Timms, c.o. Messrs. Macmillan, St. Martin's 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


State Uniform 

I have been very much surprised at all that has been 
said recently about the abuse of State registered uniform. 
I have seen many nurses wearing it, but not one contrary 
to directions. My book of instructions does not say 
anything about the storm-cap not being permitted with 
coat-frock or coat and skirt. Possibly the erring ones 
are in some locality where I have not been. 

But what surprised me most was the threat to call in 
all registered* uniforms and issue no further permits; 
surely this is most un-English, to punish the law-abiding 
instead of those who err. In His Majesty’s army there 
have been some men who wore their uniform wrongly or 
omitted some part of it, but the individual was repri- 
manded, and, if necessary, punished, but no suggestion 
was made of compelling all soldiers to wear mufti because 
of the few culprits 

I hope something will be done to bring the guilty ones 
to see their folly without punishing others 

‘* BLACKBIRD.’ 


* Thought * 

Chis article (August 13) is very interesting and must be 
very helpful to all who read it. 

I have for a good many years been sure of the power of 
thought in influencing one’s own life, but have been very 
sceptical about our own thoughts being strong enough to 
help anybody else. ‘“‘ The Ministry of Silent Helpers ” 
says : ‘‘ Our thoughts, winged with peace and power, will 
find their way into the heart of the one to whom they are 
sent, and they will again flow out from the heart, setting 
up the higher vibrations of holiness and peace."” I have 
been wondering whether I could help more than I do by 
my thoughts, so am trying to concentrate on the good 
and helpful thoughts more than ever. It is so easy to 
criticise and note people’s weak points and failings, but 
the same little book says that every time we think about 
these, or mention them, we actually increase them. 
Instead of this we should “ reverse the thought,”’ that is, 
if anyone says a rather unkind or thoughtless thing against 
anyone else, or if an unkind thought of anyone else comes 
into our own mind, we should think of something good 
about them; by so doing, we help our friends to grow 
stronger and more beautiful. A thought is a wish, a 
prayer; how pure and noble should be our thoughts ! 

C. NoBLE, S.R.N. and Member C. of N. 


Visiting Nurse’s Grumble 

In a London suburb, someone writes to a local news- 
paper, ‘‘ many private visiting nurses think it very unfair 
for the Queen’s nurses to butt in and take their living from 
them [he writer, who signs herself ‘‘ Visitor,’’ pro- 
ceeds : “‘ It is very hard at any time for them to earn a 
living, and now the district nurses, who are supposed to 
be for the sick poor, are going to visit the better class. 
One church magazine, among its notices this month, 
wrongly announces that anyone needing a visiting nurse 
may call in the Queen’s nurse. I hope they will amend 
that notice in subsequent numbers. There is a great 
difference between a visiting nurse and a district nurse. 
Everyone knows the Queen's nurses’ uniform, and I should 
think people living in a better-class district will not like 
their neighbours to see a district nurse, supposed to be 
solely for the sick poor, going into their house, when for 
a reasonable fee it is quite easy to obtain a trained nurse 
at any hour, day or night,” 

I think the Associations are wrong in sending their 
nurses to patients who can well afford the slightly higher 
fee charged by a private visiting nurse. We must re- 
member, also, that if the private visiting nurse, a com- 
paratively recent institution, whose existence is not yet 








sufficiently realised by the general public, is driven out 
of the district by such methods, several undesirable results 
may follow. People whom the Associations never con- 
templated as patients may be compelled either to envage 
a resident nurse whom they do not really require and 
whom they cannot really afford, or to call in a Queen’s 
nurse, who is thus taken away from the work she was 
intended to do and, incidentally, may well find herself 
seriously over-tasked. 
G.B 


A ROYAL FREE VISITOR 


A small monkey, taken by some children the other day, 
to play in St. Andrew's Gardens, Gray's Inn Road, broke 
away and escaped. Pursued by a large crowd, it scaled 
a wall, chased a cat over the Royal Free Hospital! roof 
for ten minutes, and then dashed through an open window 
nto the X-ray room, but rushed out again, as it found a 
nurse there, and made for the electric light and engineering 
shops. Ejected, it climbed to the roof of the main 
building, and for some time dodged its pursuers. Eventu- 
ally, hearing a whistle, it walked into a policeman’s 
clutches. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions asking advice on legal, charitable, employment 
and nursing matters are answered free of charge in this 
column, if accompanied by the coupon and by the full 
name and address of the writer. Answers by post 2s. 61. 
and ls. (see coupon). 

Forfeiting Salary on Resignation (S.R.N.).—-You have 
been on the outdoor staff of a private nursing home for 
some weeks and you wish to resign, but find in the home 
a notice stating that nurses resigning within the first year 
forfeit a month’s salary. You came to no such agree- 
ment and signed no papers when joining. 

In the absence of an understanding when you joined 
there is strictly no justification for such an arrangement 
But it would, no doubt, be contended that the rules were 
posted up and open for your inspection at that time 
The object of the regulation is, obviously, to stop resig- 
nations without sufficient cause, which inconvenience the 
management. If your resignation is justified by circum- 
stances which you did not know of when you joined, and 
you explain the matter to the management, they might 
waive the rule in your case. Otherwise, if you can show 
that at the time of joining absolutely nothing was done or 
said about the rule in question, and that it was no part of 
the oral contract with the management, you could recover 
what was withheld from you, but you would have to sue 
the management. 

Twilight Sleep. (Heliepolis).—'‘ Twilight Sleep ” (\Vebb- 
Johnson, published by Butterworth, 10s. 6d.) and “ The 
Truth about Twilight Sleep ” (Rion, published by Mc Bride, 
New York). You do not say whether you are a midwife 
or nurse; we cannot therefore advise you in regard to 
special training. 

‘Nursing Yeomanry Corps ”’’ (Z.).—The First Aid 
Nursing Yeomanry (Ambulance Car Corps) has beet 
officially recognised by the Army Council as a voluntary 
reserve transport unit. The corps has placed its services 
at the disposal of the War Office for service in any national 
emergency, either as a unit or, in the event of a Womens 
Reserve being organised, as individual members «{ that 
Reserve. The corps will receive no financial assistance 
from Army funds. 

** Pacifie Coast Journal of Nursing *’ (M.).—The } purnal 
is published by the Californian State Nurses’ Association, 
as its official bulletin, at 743, Call Building, New Mont- 


| gomery and Jessie Streets, San Francisco, Californ'a 


— 
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Answers by post—Legal, 2s. 6d. ; other questions, |s. 
and stamped envelope. 
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The Truth about 


LYSOL 


A guarantee of cresol content 


is not enough... 


There is the great danger that 
your patients asking for lysol 
will get what is technically 
lysol, with a full cresol content— 
but containing free alkali which 
can irritate and burn sensitive 
tissue. 

Absolute safety and assurance 
of efficiency lies in asking for 
MARSHALL’S Lysol. It isthe 
original and genuine Lysol that 
has served British medicine for 
years. It is made with suchcare 
and skill and precision that it 
contains absolutely no free alkali 
—no impurities. It is always 
stable and standard and contains 
the lowest percentage of inert 
ingredients of any lysol on the 
market. 

It is a simple precaution but ab- 
solutely necessary, to impress 


upon your patients that name— 


Marshall’s Lysol is made according to 
the original formula of Schulke @ Mayr, 
tlamburg, one of our associated companies. 


EF coil to Sik 


VERY happy feature of *“TRICOLINE”’ 
is that it hangs in folds of such silky 
softness, most becoming to the ae, 

Ladies’ Lin, c=. Dresses, Blouses, J 
etc, in RICOLINE”’ wear sple: rdly, 
and are exquisitely fine and soft. 
The genuine material bears the name 
“ TRICOLINE” onthe seluedge. Genwine 
“TRICOLINE” Garments have the 
“TRICOLINE” tab affixed. 
“TRICOLINE” can be obtained by the 
yard and in garments ready-to-wear, from 
leading Dra =—" throughout the country. If 
any diffic please write the Manufac- 
tnrers, 33, Tic oline House, 19, Watling 
Street, London EB. Cc. 
A BRITISH PRODUCTION. 
BUY ONLY BRITISH GOODS. 





im : HOSPITAL 
OR. _ APRONS 


-known Apron, 
of strong linen 
nished Cloth. 


Lengths: 30, 32, 34, 36 
inches, 56 inches wide, 


2/11 each, 


also 60 inches wide, 
3/1, 4/11. 











Also THE “RICHMOND ” 
Apron with Square Bib at the 
above prices. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 








MARSHALLS 


GENUINE ORIGINAL 


Lysol 


LYSOL, Ltd., Raynes Park, London, S.W.20. 











Lady 
Doctors, Dis- 
pensers and 


12/11 and 18/6, 

In good ery a 
, White Drill. 
Bust measure- 
ment: 36, 38, 








40, 42 and 44 in. 
E.& R. 


Government and. Hospita / Contractors. 
150 to 162 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.2 


Write for patterns 
and prices of 
Garrould’s 
FADELESS 
NURSE 
CLOTHS 


Post Free. 


GARROULD, 
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DINNEFORDS | 
PURE FLUIO MAGHESIAY ¢§ 


eee I 


> - 


NNEFORD &C° 


* LONDON W. ' 











TTT 
a IMPORTANT TO NURSES 





safe and simple antacid 

which is also a gentle 
laxative must necessarily be 
of great value to Nurses for 
administration to ladies and 
children and all who are con- 
stitutionally delicate. 


May we, therefore, venture 
to remind you of 


DINNEFORD’S 


PURE FLUID 





MAGNESIA 








Dinneford’s Pure Fluid 
Magnesia possesses 
antacid and laxative 
qualities which are in- 
comparably better than 
those of any of the 
various preparations of 
Magnesia, in powder, 
now being introduced. 

It cannot harm the most 
delicate constitution and 
is at all times a safe 


and effective aperient. 








which has been extensively prescribed and used by 
the Medical Profession for a Century, and is still the 
best and safest means of administering Magnesia. 


When prescribed for the nursery, too, 
Dinneford’s Magnesia has always proved immensely 
useful as a corrective, and when mixed with 
infant’s food it prevents many of the troubles 
which are due to acidity, flatulence, etc. 

Weare confident that you will find in Dinneford’s 
Fluid Magnesia a reliable and safe solution which 
may be freely used for many ailments, and we 
would request your kind consideration of its 
use as occasion offers. 





When purchasing 
MAGNESIA 


be sure it is 


DINNEFORD’S 











DINNEFORD and Co. Ltd. 


Hr: 
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SIR HARRY LAUDER HELPS NURSES APPOINTMENTS 
W vonder how many of our readers are aware that Mewrens end Acsetant BMatsons 
Sir Harry Lauder, whose wife died recently at a com- 


pal ely early age, has given substantial help to the ALEXANDER, Miss M., 


: r Junior Asst. Matron, Hatton 
Nat s Fund for Nurses. For several years he had 


Mental Hospital. 




















take deep interest in Lady Cowdray’s work, and in Trained at Birmingham General Hospital and Royal 
May of last year he generously devoted to the Fund the Mental Hospital, Aberdeen. f 
proceeds of a special matinée, his only appearance in Cooper, Miss E., Matron, Orthopedic Hospital for 
Lor before leaving for his American tour. The sum Children, Exeter. 
of £1,544 was realised, of which £1,500 was capitalised | Trained at Sheffield Children’s Hospital and Bradford 
as t Sir Harry Lauder Pension ”’ for a totally disabled Royal Infirmary. Sister, Children’s and Women’s Sur- 
f \ Scotswoman was, very properly, the first gical Wards, Bradford ; Q.A.I.M.N.S.(R), London and 
re nt | Rhine; Sister, Children’s Ward, Alton; Home Sister, 
ake set (ae ememmrnen sa | Heatherwood, Ascot. 
NEW NURSES’ HOME, RAMSGATE GARDINER, Miss J. N., Matron, Leanchoil Hospital, Forres, 
ferred briefly last week to the opening of the new | T et : —ere Shettles 
Dat Janet) nurses’ home presented to Ramsgate | rained = ; -ightburn Joint Hospital, k ee 
Ce Hospital by Dame Janet Stancomb-Wills, J.P. sp and Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. Staff 
It nnected by «@ cortidor to the eastern side of the Nurse and Acting Sister, Edinburgh Royal Infirmary; 
tilding, and contains 31 charming bedrooms for Night Superintendent and Deputy Matron, Lightburn 





Joint Hospital. 






sist nd nurses. Large cupboards of oak with mirrored 



















re built in to all the rooms, which are centrally | —— a ge M. me R.R.C., S.R.N., Matron, Grove 
é ind have lavatory basins with hot and cold water. * Tr: a.) .- Salford’ I f a a ee 
Am commodation is provided for boxes and bicycles "Hose ital f mesuteh Sta ef Nan, po hae r _ — 
lhe re separate and most attractive sitting-rooms for Scheol: | bow ga Katee ane p-woreb gg Sew ewer 
the ters and nurses, and a writing-room will add to the a oo en pi = ag ML ag ; 
enc . of the - ff agg aes Hospital; Assistant Matron, High Wood Hospital for 
It 0s, 8 Children; Assistant Matron, Grove Hospital; Matron, 
Chiswick and Ealing Isolation Hospital; Theatre 
PRESENTATIONS “ : ~: ~ i pee 
, ; A o ra ‘ Sister, Casualty Clearing Stations in France during 
\ serving Limpsfield Parish for 17 years, Nurse the War : 
. ian has resigned the position of district nurse. | Sapp, Miss D. A., S.R.N., Matron, Cirencester Infectious 
She s been presented with a cheque for £87 from the Diseases Hospital 
ot seases spital. 


working-class mothers and friends, a further cheque for 
£38 5s. 2d. from the committee of the Limpsfield N.A., 
and old oak writing-table from Mrs. M. A. Cohen, the 
hon. treasurer of the Association. 


Trained at Grays Isolation Hospital, Essex (fever), 
Whipps Cross Hospital, Leytonstone (general). 
Senior Sister, Gloucester City Hospital; Night Sister, 

Standish House, Gloucester; Norfolk and Norwich 






















Miss J. M. Paton, who has retired after 34 years’ service | Hospital (housekeeping course). Home Sister, Kent 
with the Kilmarnock D.N.A., has been presented by her County Sanatorium; Senior Sister and Matron’s 
committee with a gold wristlet watch and a wallet of | Deputy, Chester Isolation Hospital. 

[redsury notes. She was appointed second Queen’s | 

Nurse in 1893, and since 1895 has had charge of the Nurses’ | Sisters 

Home. She will sail before long for Queensland, where | 

she intends to settle Carr, Miss M. A., Sister-Tutor, Dudley Road Hospital, 
; : Birmingham. 

Nurse Birch, of the Millom N.A., who is leaving for | a _ . : — 5 
India within a few weeks to take up an appceintment pg pes wae crag nar a a een Smet 
inder Lady Minto’s Nursing Service, has been presented | HY. aeatarnity Sscspete por ee Mae’ Sie rae be 
by her committee with a handsome bag. ore cert. W ard and Labour \V ard Sister, Leeds 

mae Maternity Hospital; Health Visitor, West Riding of 
MARRIAGE Yorkshire C.C.; Asst. Superintendent, Maternity and 






Child Welfare, Manchester Corporation. 
FARMER, Miss E. M., S.R.N., Ward Sister, Selly Oak 
Hospital, Birmingham. 


Miss K. Harris, S.R.N,, late of Sheffield Street Hospital, 
ngsway, London, who was trained at Lambeth Hospital, 








MITT TTL COPEL ECL LCOL LLCO bb bbb eb bhatt | 










































was married recently to Mr. W. L. Thompson. | Trained at Selly Oak Hospital, Birmingham; C.M.B. 
OBITUARY | poles aaa Nursing and Midwifery, Hinckley, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Hendry, matron of Smallwood | Foatks, Miss F., Night Sister, Walsall Union Infirmary. 
= Hospital, Redditch, Worcester, who died recently at the Trained at Victoria Hospital, Keighley. Staff Midwife, 
= How of 42, was trained at Stockton and Thornaby | Maternity Hospital, Yeovil; Staff Nurse, Keighley. 
= scepit Stockton-on-Tees, and was for some time | Napper, Miss H. G., Sister Housekeeper, Royal Sussex 
= a to the Royal Scottish Nursing Institution, Edin- County Hospital, Brighton. 
= eel shortly after the outbreak of the War she was | Trained at Royal Sussex County Hospital, Brighton. 
= i. | theatre sister of the Edinburgh War Hospital, | Ward Sister, Night Superintendent, Acting Sister 
= a which had 3,000 beds. For five years her work | Housekeeper and Sister-in-Charge Casualty and Out- 
a was mainly orthopaedic. She was then appointed theatre | patient Departments at training school. 
= sister at Huddersfield Royal Infirmary. In 1923 she was | Taytor, Miss A., Male Ward Sister, Stroud General 
= appointed matron of the Smallwood Hospital, Redditch, | Hospital. 
= oad pee tyer Pe retire last May~on account of ill- | Trained at Stockton and Thornaby Hospital, Stockton- 
= Reddit = - +n iriends and former patients 2 on-Tees. Staff Nurse at training school; Staff Nurse 
= epee ad subscribed to a testimonial, but her death and Holiday Sister, Princess Alice Hospital, East- 
= 7. = P before the presentation could be made and the bourne; private nursing. 
= sum cr ted has been sent to her mother and sister, who WuitmorE, Miss A. A., Relief Sister, Gulson Road 
= mania \berdeen. Hospital, Coventry. 
= ; The death occurred recently at the age of 63 of Miss Trained at Becket Street Infirmary, Leeds. Staff Nurse 
= am Cousins, of Newark, who had some training at and Maternity Sister; training school; Ward Sister, 
= hiversity College Hospital, and worked at Blackheath Victoria Hospital, Keighley; Maternity Night Sister, 
= _ Lincoln and with the Leicester Society of Trained Nightingale Nursing Home, Derby; District midwifery 
= aL. nd was matron of Mount Sorel Works Hospital. Clay Cross, Chesterfield; Maternity Sister, North 
ite with ren ~ she had been an invalid and made her home Middlesex Hospital, Edmonton; Night Sister, Haslam 
atives, 






Maternity Home, Bolton. 
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Secretary : Miss Hester Viney. 


COLLEGE ADDRESSES 


College Headquarters: Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 
R.R.C. Librarian : Miss Gertrude Cowlin. Registrar and Chief of Information Bureau : Miss E. M. May. 
Student Nurses’ Association: Secretary, Miss E. Sheriff-MacGregor. 


Secretary: Miss M.S. Rundle, 
Local Branches 
Sub-Branches 


are distinguished by (S.B.). ; 


Seottish Board Headquarters: 8, Drumsheugh Gardens, 
Edinburgh. Secretary: Miss Milligan, R.R.C. 

Aberdeen: Miss H. M. Watt, 5, St. Swithin Street, 
Aberdeen. 

Bath ; Mrs. Carter, Oriel House, Gloucester Road, Bath. 

Belfast : Miss Carson, 2, College Square, East, Belfast. 

Birkenhead : Miss Gregory, 79, Shrewsbury Road, North, 
Birkenhead. 

Birmingham: Miss Cockeram, 
Hospital, Birmingham. 

Coventry (S.B.) : Miss Greenwood, City Hospital. 
Shrewsbury (S.B.): Miss Merry, Royal Salop In- 
firmary, Shrewsbury. 

Blackburn: Miss Garstang, 8, Merlin Road, Revidge; 
Miss E, Bell, 1, Woodville Road, Little Harwood. 

Bournemouth: Miss M. C. C. Payne, 13, Westbourne 
Park Road. 

Bradford : Miss Bull, St. Luke’s Hospital, Bradford. 

Brighton : Miss Yell, 37, Devonshire Place, Brighton. 

Bristol : Miss May, St. Monica Home of Rest, Westbury- 
on-Trym, Bristol. 

Cambridge : Miss W. Swaine, 19, Brookside. 

Bedford (S.B.) : Mrs. Oxley, 60, Hirst Grove, Bedford. 
Cardiff : Miss Griffin, Royal Infirmary, Cardiff. 
Carmarthenshire at Lianelly: Mrs. Roberts, 

41, Rees Terrace, Furnace, Llanelly. 
Chesterfield : Mrs. Frost, Whittington Moor, Chesterfield. 
Cornwall at Truro: Miss J. Jeffery, Shepherd’s House, 

St. Newlyn East, Newquay. 

Derby : Miss Badger, Royal Infirmary, Derby. 

Dundee : Miss Dewar, 13, Balgay Avenue, Dundee. 
Edinburgh: Miss Turnbull, R.R.C., M.B.E.; and Miss 
Cathcart, The Elms, Whitehouse Loan, Edinburgh. 

Kirkealdy (S.B.): Miss Meldrum, 230, High Street, 

Kirkcaldy. 
East Kent and Canterbury: Miss Phillips, Kent and 

Canterbury Hospital, Canterbury. 

East Lanes. : Miss Earl, Ancoats Hospital, Manchester. 

Stockport (S.B.): Miss L. M. Drew, 81, Mauldeth 

Road, Withington, Manchester. 
Exeter : Miss C. Heywood, 35, Powderham Crescent. 

North Devon (Barnstaple, S.B.): Miss Bury, 7, 

Gloster Road, Barnstaple (pro tem.). 
Glasgow: Mrs. Reid, Superintendent’s House, County 

Hospital, Motherwell. 


A.R.R.C., Children’s 


Gloueester an@ Cheltenham: Miss Bullock, Park Grange, | 


Chariton Kings, Cheltenham. 


Hereford (S.B.) : Miss Boden, Church Road, Tupsley, | 
W.i1. 


Hereford. 
Hull : Miss Wilcock, 13, Dundee Street, Hull. 


Inverness: (Pro tem.), Miss Sutherland, Northern 
Infirmary. 
Elgin (S.B.): Miss Fraser, R.R.C., Gray’s Hospital, | 
Elgin. 


Leicester : Miss Mabel Steers, 73, Aylestone Road. 
Lineoln: Miss Douglas, Bracebridge Mental Hospital, 
Lincoln. 


Cleethorpes and Grimsby (S.B.) : Miss Brewer, Grimsby | 


and District Hospital, Grimsby. 


Gainsborough (S.B.) : Mrs. Turner, Eastfield Grove, | 


Morton, Gainsborough. 
Seunthorpe and Brigg (S.B.): Miss Fisher and Miss 
Rose, Melrose, Ashby, Scunthorpe. 
Liverpool: Miss Jones, R.R.C., Royal Infirmary, Liver- 
ool. 
Chester (S.B.) : Miss Turner, War Memorial Hospital, 
Wrexham. 
London : Miss Bompas, la, Henrietta Street, London, W.1. 
Guildford (S.B.): Miss Draper,“ 185, High Street, 
Guildford. 
Redhill (S.B.) : Miss Buck, Wandilla, Earlswood Road, 
Redhill; 





A.R.R.C., | 
| Southampton : Miss Grist, 16, Highfield Close, Brookwall 


we. 

Norfolk and Norwich: Miss Fraser, 131, Newmarket 
Road, Norwich. 

Northampton : Miss Blythe Brown, Infant Welfare Centre, 
Dychurch Lane; and Miss Courtenay, Sister-Tutor, 
General Hospital. lee 

Northumberland and Durham: Miss Jones, 2, Granville 
Road, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Whitley Bay (S.B.) : Miss Chilton, 22, Princes Gardens, 
Monkseaton. 

Stockton-on-Tees (S.B.): Miss D. Jenkins, Ropner 
Park, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Middlesbrough (S.B.) : Miss Dickinson, Carter Bequest 
Hospital. 

Sunderland (S.B.) : Miss Ferguson, Royal Infirmary, 
Sunderland. 

Nottingham : Miss H. Lowe, 124, The Chase. 

Mansfield (S.B.) : Miss Bradshaw, District Hospital. 

Oxford : Miss Hayes, 143, Banbury Road. 

Plymouth : Miss Sprigg, 2, Glenhurst Road. 

Portsmouth: Miss V. M. Saunders, Gomer House, 24, 
St. Thomas’s Street. 

Salisbury : Mrs. Birkbeck, Trevose, Castle Road. 

Sheffield : Mrs. Habbijam, 432, City Road, Sheffield 

Doneaster (S.B.): Mrs. Phillips, Edenfields, Thorne 
Road, Doncaster. 


Road, Southampton. 


| Southport - Miss Ellis, 28, Queen’s Road, Southport. 
| Swansea: Miss L. Dailey, Parc Beck, Sketty. 


Aberystwyth (S.B.): Miss Humphreys, General 
Hospital, Aberystwyth. 
Torquay and District Branch: Miss Jelf-Reveley, 
gwin, Dolgelly, Merioneth. 
Wolverhampton and District Branch: Miss D. E. Tonks, 
13, Merridale Crescent, Wolverhampton. 
Yorkshire at Leeds: Miss Lindall, Hospital for Women 
and Children, Leeds. 
Halifax (S.B.): Miss D. M. Laycock, 11, Abbott's 
Homes, Halifax. 


3ryny- 


Sub- Branches in formation : 


| Newport : Miss Carmady, King’s Hill, Stowe Hill, Newport, 


Louth : Miss Herbert, 34, Lacey Gardens, Louth. 


College Clubs 


London.—Residential for Club Members: Secretary, 
Miss Litten, The Cowdray Club, 20, Cavendish Square. 
Superintendent, Miss Leggatt. 

Aberdeen.— Residential : Superintendent-Secretary, the 
Cowdray Club, Fonthill Road. 

Birmingham.—Residential: Secretary, 166, 
Road, Edgbaston. 

Cardiff.— Residential : Secretary, 23, Cathedral Road. 

Dundee.—Holiday and Rest Home: Miss Reed, Gate 


Hagley 


side, Carnoustie. 


Edinburgh.— Residential and Holiday : 8, Drumsheugh 
Gardens. 

Nottingham.—19, Regent Street; Club Secretary, Mr. 
W. Spalding. 

Belfast.— Non-residential : 3, College Square East 

Leeds.—Has use of rooms for club purposes. 

Llanelly.—Lucania Buildings. : 

Swansea.— Y.W.C.A. Club, St» Helen’s Road. 


Home of Rest, Bonehurech 


This Home is attached to the College, and is opef all: 
the year round for nurses requiring quiet holidays or, test. 
Applications shoiild be made to the matron, Seaside 
Cottage, Bonchurch, I.W., or to the , Nations 
Fund for Nurses, 32, North Audley Street, London, WV |. 
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-BENDUBLE FOOTWEAR FOR COMFORT 


Thousands of Nurses have made] All Post Free, 
es their duties lighter and more 
FAWN OR GREY pleasant by changing over from | grace EID BAR 
GLACE ONE BAR, ordinary ward shoes to the WARD SHOE. 


esign 62A2, 
‘“‘BENDUBLE”’’ WARD SHOES. Design 11A5. 
16 q They are specially made for 
Nurses. They yield naturally 11/9 
with every step. They do not 
strain the muscles of the feet. 














Wear ** BENDUBLE ”’ shoes and 
will aeit your requirements | Aira Eat 
j s y e s ; : 

ay ye exactly. Will you try them and Design 2787. 
‘esign 2383. prove how wonderfully comfort- | ALSO BLACK BOX 
able your feet can be? CALF. 


19 9 New Illustrated 23/6 
‘**BENDUBLE”’ FOOTWEAR 
BOOKLET 

will be gladly sent to you, 
Post Free. Write for it to-day. 
It makes shopping by post as 
BLACK or BROWN easy and satisfactory as a 
GLACE ONE BAR. personal visit. 

Vesign 3388. 


23/6 BENDUBLE SHOE Co. 
(W, H. HARKER) Dept. T. 


145 Oxford St., London, W.1 


' irst F oor. 
Opposite Bourne & Hollingsworth 























— 


a Shampoos 
6d. per Satchet from 
ali Chemists and 
Hairdressers. 





s Surgically Clean Hands | 


N rees should use Germicidal Soap 
(I . & Co.) for their hands. This 
is io dee times more powerful as a 
ifectant than pure carbolic 
cid, aad yet it can be used 
‘larly for the toilet; and it 
many other uses too. 


wa Germicidal > Write to the Agents: GOLLIN & 00, PTY, LTD. 


| wy arke, Vavis o 3 —— (Aspro Dept.), 23 College ‘Hill, London, E.C.4, 
15 tabiomees “SOAP BSH) mavemretnamiesietratejenton 





Uf you have reacived one packet of ASPRO ‘ree do net write for another, 


wemists 
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Garrould’s 
La 


a 





ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
Hospital Quality 
1/3} Ib., 15/3 doz. Ib. 
doz. 
Plain White Ib. Ib. 
No.2 ... 2/0 23/6 
Super 2/6 29/6 
Superfine ... 3/0 36/0 
Grey Wool 1/0 11/6 
Lint Plain 2/11 Ib. 
Boric 1/11 lb. 





DISSECTING 
RECORD 
HYPODERMIC FORCEPS, 1/6. 
SYRINGE, 5/- each. 


HYDROSTATIC 
DOUCHE. 
Complete. 
1 qt.6/-. 2 qts. 6/-. 
with vag. 
Pipe and 
Shield, 2/6 
and 3/6. 


GARROULD’S IMPROVED 
MIDWIFE’S CASE (as illustrated) 


Size 15ins. by Spins. by Spins. 
In Pluviusin, unfitted ... ah 
6 


e fitted ons 
In Cowhide Leather,unfitted 60/0 
fitted 78 


8in ” iJ it 
Particulars of Fittings Post Free. 


- 17 





PER TIN 


SOOTHE AND HEAL WITH 


ASEPTIC SKIN DRESSING 





(Desk 30), 41, 42, 43, 44, 53, 54, 


We have 
been 
officially 
appointed 
to supply 
the above. 


No. 1206. 


Jumper Suit 
and Sleeve- 
less Cardi 
gan. 

Bistra, 
mond 

Beige. 


Price 





WATCH. As shown at the 
Nursing Exhibition. Fitted with 
sterling silver cases, centre second 
lever movement, fully jewelled. 
Can only be obtained from E. J. 
Frankland. 10/- deposit. 10/- 
monthly. 





imperial Bidgs., Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


State Registered Uniform 


55, 56, 57, 


Account 


from 

1G/- 
Deposit 

10/- 
Monthly 








Price 4 Gns. 





FURS at 
SUMMER 
PRICES. 


NOW is the 
time to buy: 


ey 

The “ HOLBORN.” 
Uniform Dress on the 
newest» Coat F 
lines. In best qua 
lity Nurses’ Cloth. 
Length 44in. 46in., 
48in. 17/11. 


We gladly 
send 
Selections 
on Approval. 
_~£,;, 





It is well to mention 


“The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements. 
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| THE JOURNAL OF MIDWIFERY 


A WEEKLY RECORD FOR MIDWIVES AND MATERNITY NURSES 








POST-PARTUM HAEMORRHAGE 


HENRY JEtLETT, M.D., F.RC.P.I. (Extracts from an article on ‘Some Common Causes of 
Maternal Mortality’’ in the ‘‘New Zealand Medical Journal’’) 


(Concluded) 


here is no tear, and the bleeding persists 

spite of continued uterine massage, the nurse 

uuld remove the instrument tray from the 
steriliser and place it on the aseptic table beside 
the patient and then prepare a douche. While 
she is doing so, the operator tries to express the 
placenta. If the bleeding was due to the retention 
in the uterine cavity of a detached placenta this 
will most probably stop it finally. If, on the 
other hand, it should continue after placental 
expression, or, if expression was not possible 
owing to incomplete placental detachment, the 
nurse should give a hypodermic of ergot and then 
take control of the fundus, while the operator 
washes up and puts on a clean pair of gloves. As 
is he is ready the patient is turned into the 
bed position, and a diagnostic douche is 
given through the Bozemann’s catheter. The 
object of this—as its name suggests—is to enable 
us to distinguish between bleeding coming from a 
torn cervix and bleeding coming from the uterine 
cavity. If the catheter is passed into the uterus, 
the opening for the return flow being outside the 
vulva, and if the bleeding is cervical, the return 
fluid will not contain blood, although blood may 
be running out of the vagina beside the catheter. 
If the bleeding is intra-uterine, the return flow 
will contain it. 

In the former case the treatment proper to 
traun hemorrhage is adopted. A_ posterior 
speculum is passed and the cervix is caught with a 
Volsellum, and drawn down and carefully examined. 
is found which is bleeding it is closed by 
taking care to include the bleeding 
one of them. If the medical attendant 
has not the necessary instruments for exposing and 
drawing down the cervix, he must pass a long 
suture through the cervix and use this as a tractor. 
To do this he passes two fingers of the left hand 
into the vagina, and feels for the anterior lip, 
which he catches between the fingers. Then, 
under cover of these fingers, he passes a needle, 
held in a holder and threaded with a long ligature, 
up to the cervix, and passes the needle through 
the latter. The ligature is left in place and its 
ends are knotted. If necessary a second ligature 
is passed through another part of the cervix, 
and both are used as tractors. Volsella and a 
speculum are, however, preferable. 

there is no reason to suspect traumatic 
hemorrha se, and the bleeding continues, the next 
Step is the removal of the placenta, if it is still 
there, followed by the expression of clots from 


soon 


cTOSS 


If a te 
sutures 


vessel] 





the uterine cavity, and the administration of a 
hot intra-uterine douche. If care is taken to 
see that the back-flow from the catheter does not 
flow over the perineum, the douche is best given 
at a temperature of 120 deg. F. 

Such measures will check post-partum hemor- 
rhage in most cases. When they do not do so it is 
prima facie evidence of some unusual complication 

a placenta succenturiata, myomata, a toxemic 
condition which has weakened or destroyed 
the uterine muscle as in concealed accidental 
hemorrhage, persistent uterine atony, or an open 
uterine sinus lying below the contraction ring. 
Accordingly, a careful examination of the inside 
of the uterus should be made with the fingers. 
A placenta succenturiata must be removed, but, 
for the other conditions, the treatment is the 
immediate plugging of the uterine cavity. 

This can be done quickly and efficiently if the 
appliances I have described are at hand. The 


posterior speculum is passed, and the anterior and 
posterior lip of the cervix are caught with volsella. 
The prepared roll of gauze is squeezed out of 
sterile water to remove the excess of iodoform, 
and the end is pushed as far as it will go into the 
uterus with the fingers, the tip of the Bozemann’s 


catheter, or a plugging forceps. The last-named, 
if too sharp, may be dangerous. The rest of the 
gauze is then pushed in, and another roll is knotted 
to the end and similarly introduced. Roughly 
speaking, three six-yard rolls of double gauze 
will be wanted, and any excess can be used to 
plug the vagina, which procedure is continued with 
boiled cotton wool. 

If the operation is to be successful the cavity 
of the uterus must be full when the uterus con- 
tracts, and the vagina must be full to give a 
resistance against which the body of the uterus 
can be pushed from above. Finally, three or 
four folded towels must be placed on the abdominal 
wall above the uterus with a tight binder over 
all, and a T-bandage over the vulva to support the 
vaginal plug. 

A quarter of a grain of morphia should then 
be given to relieve pain and shock. 

Such treatment will, I think, almost invariably 
control the bleeding, and will save the life of the 
patient in nearly all cases. When it fails, it is 
usually because the bleeding has been so over- 
whelmingly rapid that an excessive amount of 
blood has been lost before the treatment can be 
carried out, or because the patient is primarily 
so weak as to be unable to resist even a moderate 
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Post-Partum Heemorrhage— Continued 


Both of these possibilities point to the 
extreme importance of preparedness in all cases. 

In very violent bleeding compression of the 
aorta against the lumbar spine may be of use, while 
the necessary preparations are being made. It 
is only a temporary procedure, and does not con- 
trol the blood that passes through the utero- 
ovarian anastimosis. 

Bi-manual compression of the uterus with one 
hand in the vagina and the other on the abdominal 
wall is also only a temporary measure, and not 
always a very efficient one. It is most difficult 
to compress bimanually a flabby uterus, and a firm 
uterus seldom requires such treatment. 

Secondary post-partum hemorrhage is usually 
due to the retention of a piece of placenta in the 
uterus, or to relaxation of the muscle due to the 
gradual accumulation of clot. The treatment 
consists in rubbing the uterus to make it contract, 


loss. 


Infant welfare work in the Federated Malay States 
continues with great success. We learn from official 
sources that the attendance at the clinics increased in 
1926 to 61,365, as compared with 59,916 during 1925. 
Native mothers, as one can readily understand, did not 
take kindly all at once to the centres and were induced to 
attend only after much persuasion. Having arrived, 
they made no signs of approval or otherwise at the 
instructions they received, and appeared completely 
mystified and far from happy. Now, however, the same 
women have entirely lost their fears and are thoroughly 
at home. They not only bring their own babies regularly 
week by week, but persuade their neighbours to do 
likewise. 


Among those attending the present summer course at 
the post-certificate school in connection with the General 
Lying-in Hospital, Lambeth, are midwives from Kenya 
Colony, Northern Rhodesia and Sierra Leone. 


‘*Some oF our Basiss’ 


and then in expressing the clots and giving erzo 
If this does not check the bleeding it will be nece: 
sary to explore the cavity with the finger, and te 
rem?ve any piece of placenta that may be present, 
If bleeding still continues the cavity must } 
plugged. 

To recapitulate, I think the successful treatmen 
of post-partum hemorrhage consists of anticipation) 
prevention, and, when necessary, the immediate 
adoption of active treatment. By these means they 
unnecessary cases are avoided, the inevitable casegy 
are checked before their consequences become severe 
and the cases whose nature and the circumstances 
in which we are working prevent us from saving 
are reduced to the irreducible minimum. E 


The incidence of primary post-partum hemo 
hage sufficiently severe to require special trea 
ment, in approximately 57,000 labours, at 
Rotunda Hospital, was one in 77.5, and 
death-rate therefrom was 0.014 per cent. 


Miss Mary Macdonald, the first nurse-lecturer appoin 
by the National Council for Child Welfare to teach hygiem 
and the care of children in the remote areas of the Uni 
of South Africa, has joined the Labour Department 
the Government in Pretoria as Employment Office 
The appointment is a new one. 


A patient sends the following hint. To keep a bedpa 
warm when there is no fire, make a well-wadded @ 
as for a hot-water can, large enough to meet well o 
The last thing at night, fill a 6in.x8in. india-rub 
hot-water bottle and place it on the bedpan, with a 0 
cushion or folded rug over the cosy. 


The next series of People’s League of Health lect 
will be the Sims Woodhead course of constructive e¢ 
tional health lectures, ten lectures beginning on October 
at 6 p.m., in the lecture room of the Medical Society@ 
London. 


AT THE GENERAL Lytnc-IN HospiTaL, YorK Roan. 








